he Musical Corld. 





THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — (Gethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad,] : 





Voi. 44-—No. 50. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—In consequence of the success of 
the last performance, HANDEL'S “ ALEXANDER’S FEAST” will be per- 
formed ONCE MORE this oe. Enlarged Chorus and Full Orchestra. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown; Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Seats Half-a- 
Crown extra, 


R. W. BOLLEN HARRISON’S FIRST ANNUAL 


CONCERT will take place on Monpay Eventne next, Dec. 17th, at the 
Upper Minor Sr. James's Hatt, 69, Regent Street, when he will be assisted by many 
eminent artistes, Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 5s.; to be obtained only of Mr, 
Haraisow, at his residence, 13a, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square. 


ADAME STODARE (Widow of the late Colonel 
/|. Sropare) begs to announce that the THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Ecyprian 
Hatt, is OPEN for the Season. Madame Sropare will present the Sphinx, Marvel 
of Mecca, and Basket Trick, assisted by Mz. FIRBANK BURMAN (Pupil of the 
late Colonel StopaRe), in Colonel Stodare's Royal Entertainment of Magic. Doors 
open Every Evening at 7.30, Wednesday ard Saturday Mornings at 2.30.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Schools and Children half-price. Seats may be secured 
at the Box-office from Eleven till Six; and at Mircne y's, 33, Old Bond Street. 
Mr. JAMES WEAVER, Manager. 


CHARLES LYALL, Tenor, 
OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS. 
RATHBONE PLACE, W. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 
ONCERT SPECULATORS and Secretaries of Societies 


can have PROGRAMMES, OPINIONS OF PRESS, PROFESSIONAL 
TESTIMONIALS, and MUSICAL REPERTOIRE, Gratis and Post-free; as also 
PHOTOGRAPHS of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, in propria persona (as he appeared 
at the Ulster Hall Concerts, Belfast, and at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin). In for- 
warding address, direct thus: “ Paganini Redivivus, 2, Northumberland Court, 
Charing Cross, London ’—which will obviate mistakes and avoid delay.—See Zra, 
Orchestra, Sporting News, &c., &. 











Mr. 





ANDEGGER’S TRIO, “THE MARINERS” 


at. Navicantt”"), will be sung—during their Provincial Tour with Mr. Laxp 
by Mapame PATEY-WHYTOCK, Mz. W. H. CUMMINGS, and Mz. PATEY. 


ISS MATILDA BAXTER will play Ascuer’s popular 

Romance, “ ALICE” (Transcription for the Pianoforte of “ Alice, where art 

‘Thou?”) at her Grand Concert at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, on Monday 
evening, December 17th. 








Mss MATILDA BAXTER will play “ THE BABY’S 
SONG” and “ALLEGRO AGITATO,” from Twelve Romances composed 
by Howarp Gover, at her Concert, Westbourne Hall, Monday, December 17th. 


HE MDLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 

have the honour to announce their return to London. All communications to 

be addressed to them, 76, Harley Street, W.; or care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 

| munications relative to Operatic or Concert En; ments be addressed to her 

at Messrs. Duncan Davison and €o.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


R. ALFRED HEMMING willsing “ ALICE, 
Be — ART THOU?” at Signor Zanghi’s Evening Concert, Saturday, 


M:: PATEY will sing “A MESSAGE FROM THE 
DEEP” (composed expressly for him by Emite Bercsr) throughout his 
Provincial Tour with Mr. Lanp. 


R. J. ASCHER, Pianist to the Empress of the French, 

begs to announce that he is in Town for the Season. All communications 

Peery Lessons, &c., to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Scuorr é Co., 159, 
gent Street. 




















yes SALE, an excellent VIOLONCELLO by Rueatent, 
VIOLINS by Perer and Anpre Guarnent, VIOLA by Poccont, besides 
other Italian Violins. To be seen between Ten and Eleven at No. 2, Bloomsbury 


Square. 


i be QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
Proprietor, ROBERT COCKS.—These unique and fashionable Rooms can be 

engaged for Concerts, Balls, Bazaars, or Meetings. ‘Unquestionably the most 

comfortable concert rooms in London.”"—Atheneum, Feb, 8, 1862. A Plan of the 

art Hall may be had on application free of charge. Apply to Mr. Fisx, at the 

$s. 
oie LOUIS ENGEL begs to announce his return to 
in 








Town for the Season. Herr Encew will give HARMONIUM RECITALS 
e Provinces bri) the months of December and January. Pupils desirous to 
join his IARMONIUM CLASSES to address Herr Enget, at his residence in 
on, 31, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ERR REICHARDT and Mr. KUHE will give their 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE RECITALS, introducing Classica’ and 

odern Music, as welias some of their own compositions, at Torquay, Exeter, Teign- 
mouth, Plymouth, Taunton, Bath, Cirencester, Cheltenham, "Taaiiagice, North- 
ampton, Colchester, Richmond, Southsea, Lymington, Weymouth, Bournemouth, 
Hastings, Tunbridge Wells, Dover, Canterbury, &c., in January next. For terms, 
apply to Mr. Joun Buacrove, Concert Agent, 32, Langham Street, W. ~ 


NEW SONGS BY G. CAMPANELLA. 


ITALIA , ° a . . . . ‘ e 

LA CONTADINELLA. . ‘ . . . 

LA ORTOLANELLA . . . . ...- 
To be had at Cramer & Co,'s, 201, Regent Street, London. 








M R. HOHLER, Principal Tenor of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. All communications, for Concerts and Oratorios, for Mr. Homuzx 
to be made to Mr. Jarrett, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 

Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 

N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 

Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the 

Harmony, and Composition, also engagements for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 


his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


ASTER MUNDAY, the talented Boy Pianist, will 
play Mr. G. B. Atten’s “ GALOP FURIEUX,” at the Concert of the Pupils 
of the Highbury and Islington Academy of Music, Dec, 21st. 


ADAME MARTORELLI-GAROIA will sing 
GuGLIELMo’s popular Ballad, “THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” at Miss 
Matilda Baxter's Concert, Westbourne Hall, on the 17th inst, 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing (second time) 

Gua.reimo'’s new Ballad, “‘RETURN TO ME," composed expressly for 

him, at Miss Matilda Baxter's Concert, Westbourne Hall, on the 17th inst. Mr. 

— Perren was rapturously encored on the occasion of his singing this Ballad the 
rst time. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing GuetizLmo’s new 
(AVL and successful Ballad, “MEET ME EARLY," at Westerham, on the 26th 























M's BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations 
Ruste on “ CHERRY RIPE " (composed expressly for her), at Islington, Jan. 3rd; 


ae Institute, Feb. 20th; and at every concert engagement during the ensuing 





R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing (second time) 
Bim ot the iatington Unstitetion Jen. rd Mr Alfred’ Hemming’ Wes 
mously encored at Chamber Concerts, Square. 
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MR. HULLAH’S NEW SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 
In one vol. music folio, price 21s,, half-bound, with gilt top, 
ACRED MUSIC ror FAMILY USE; a Selection 
of Pieces for One, Two, or more voices, from the best Composers, Foreign and 
English. Edited by Joun Hutia#, Professor of Vocal Music in King's College and 
in Queen's College, London. 
London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


EW ORGAN MUSIC.—Just Published, Price 4s., 
“ FUGUE," in G, for the Organ, with Pedal Obbligato. Composed by WILLIAM 
ROWTHER ALWYN. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Sheffield: H. J. Freemantis, Musicseller, High Street. 
In the Press, 
“MEMORY’S GARLAND.” 
BALLAD. 
Sung by Miss Avevusta Tsomsor, at the Royal Princess's Theatre, in “ Taz Mistasss 
OF THE MILL.” 
The Words by CHARLES HALL. The Music by KING HALL. 


Price 3s. 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“GALLOP FJo_VE VU A,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Dedicated to Miss Roperting HENDERSON, 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The above Galop is played every night with distinguished success at the Theatre 
Royal, Princess's. 
N.B.—The Band Parts will shortly be published. 


NEW SONG. 
Just Published, 


“ T ONGINGS.” Words translated from Scuituer. Music 


composed by Lovet Palxtirs (son of the late W. Lovell Phillips), Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 








qumensemene s. d, 
“Christmas Time has come again" By G. F. Neville 3 0 
“ The Christmas Rose” ° W.C. Phillips 2 6 
“ Thoaghts of Home” . . . J. Ascher 3 0 
“Hark! the bells are ringing” . ° H. Smart 3 0 
“The Home of Early Love” ° W. V. Wallace 3 0 
“The Welcome Home” . R. Andrews, Jun. 3 0 
“ Fill the goblet” . W. Aspull 3 0 
** Rock me to sleep” , . J. Benedict 4 0 
“* When ‘mid the festive scenes " ° A. Ferrari 2 6 
“The Thoughts of Youth” G. A. Macfarren 2 6 
‘* My early home” ° R ° ° . ‘ R ‘ - EF. Mori 3 0 
" Sleep, my beautiful babe,” Christmas Pastorale ° . W. Schulthes 3 0 
“ God save the Queen " (for Two Tenors and Two Basses), 
in Score 3 : . so Ne C.de Vos 0 6 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 





“SundayatHome” . , « . +. . By W. H. Holmes 3 0 

* Christmas " ‘ ° Ditto -— . 

‘*New Year's Eve" , te . 3 0 

pn a ym Progress,” Book I. ° ° ° > ° . 3 0 
e ouse at Home” Quadrille ” . ° Ls 

** The Old House at Home” Waltz ° e eas Fy = ‘ ° 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF SPRING,” 
Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


No. 1. “ CAPRICCIETTO " in A flat, 
2. “IMPROMPTU ” in E flat. 
3. “ NOCTURNE " in E flat. 


Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 4s. each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“I WOULD I WHERE,” 
(“Je voudrais etre”) 
FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
Composed by CHARLES OBERTHUR. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“TI WOULD I WERE” is also ree for Voice and Harp Accompaniment, 

e 48, 








LOUIS ENGEL’S 
Sew Pieces for the Harmonium, 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Hunter's Prayer ‘ : ‘ ; 

Cradle Song ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ . 
Larmes et Soupirs . . get 

Le Cour . : . . ‘ : a 
Amour et Coquetterie ° ; : ; 
Garibaldi March : j ‘ , . > 


SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 





coco com De 
SCOSCOMOk 








1, Let the bright Seraphim . . Handel. 

2. He was despised . ° - Handel. 

3. Ave Verum. ; : . Mozart. 

4, Sanctus . , : , . Beethoven. 
5. Austrian Hymn . « Haydn. 

6. Hymn... ‘ ° . Luther. 
SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 


Each Two Shillings. 


1. Come, sweet night . : - (Masaniello). 

2. Dal Tuo stellato : ‘ . (Mosé). 

8. Chorus of Huntsmen (Der Freischiitz). 
4 Quand je quittais la Normandie. (Robert le Diable). 
5 Stringe il periglio . ( Huguenots). 

6. Il mio tesoro . ‘ ‘ . (Don Juan). 





THREE STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
In Two Books, each Three Shillings. 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, etc., as well 
as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, ete.) 

This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. ‘These valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
sufficient for Self-Instruction. 


ENGEL’S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO, 











Each Four Shillings. 
1. Lurline. 4. Oberon. 
2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 


3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane. 


CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
The concert on Saturday was in all respects good. The first 
jece in the programme was Spohr’s gorgeously-coloured tone 
icture (“* Ton-gemiilde,” as he himself styles it in his Selbstbio- 
graphie), Die Weihe der Téne—or, Anglice, the Consecration of 
‘Sound. ‘The writer of the interesting notes in the Crystal Palace 
Pro es remarks that “the title, ‘ Power of Sound’”—in- 
yariably, but incorrectly, given to this great work at our public 
concerts—is ‘too deeply-rooted in England now ever to be 
dis .” We are not of that opinion, seeing no reason why an 
error Which has been repeatedly pointed out should be persisted 
in to no purpose. ‘Ihe “ Power of Sound” is simply nonsense, and 
should give way to the right translation of the name by which 
Spohr, with a direct object exemplified in his own descriptive pro- 
mme, christened his fourth, and, perhaps, on the whole, his best 
orchestral symphony. Herr Manns, who is prone to adhere rigidly 
toa composer's intentions, and who gave Schubert’s noble symphony 
in C “in its integrity,” after it had been curtailed of its fair pro- 
rtions by no less a musician than Herr Molique, for the New 
hilharmonic Concerts, is just the likely person to set an example 
which would be sure to be universally followed. The performance 
of The Consecration of Sound on Saturday afternoon was one of 
the finest, in some respects the very finest, we have ever heard. 
On no occasion that we can call to memory have the infinite variety 
of “nuances” (to use a French term for want of a better) by which 
the first allegro is characterized, or the mixed rhythms of the 
succeeding movement, where the cradle-song, the dance, and the 
serenade are ingeniously contrasted and combined, been so accu- 
rately and so delicately expressed, Not less entitled to unqualified 
raise were the majestic andante (‘‘ Thanksgiving for Victory”), 
in which Spohr, with wonderful success, has tried his contrapuntal 
skill upon an ecclesiastical oo ge of St. Ambrose ; the larghetto, in 
which the Lutheran choral, ‘‘ Begrabt den Leib,” is made the 
prominent feature of a burial dinge, or the final allegretto, intended 
by the composer to represent ‘‘ Hope and comfort in grief,” one 
of the most melodious, expressive, and well worked-out move- 
ments which we owe to him. The third movement, “‘ Tempo di 
Marcia” —comprising the march to battle, the grief of theabandoned, 
and the triumphant return—left here and- there a point open to 
criticism; but it, too, on the whole, was superbly executed. 
Although this programme-symphony, unless we except the opening 
largo, which professes to describe the silence of nature before sound 
existed, is from first to last realistic—wherein it essentially differs 
from the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven (the cuckoo, &c., not 
forgotten)—it is so bright, vigorous, and inspiriting, so full of 
graceful melody, and so brilliantly laid out for the orchestra, that 
it can never fail to be heard with delight, even by those who, in 
comparing Spohr’s musical embodiment of a storm with that of 
Beethoven, might fairly insist. that the first was little more than a 
striking series of harmonic progressions, while the last was an ideal 
storm, and, in its way, as impressive as an actual storm of the 
elements. Thus it was on the occasion under notice; for as the 
symphony has never, take it from end to end, been so admirably 
pe in England, even when conducted by Spohr himself, at the 
hilharmonic Concerts and elsewhere, so it was never listened to 
with more profound attention, or applauded with more genuine 
enthusiasm—this, too, by an audience nearly twice as numerous as 
Exeter Hall or St. James's Hall can possibly accommodate. As 
crash after crash of the storm came magnificently forth from the 
orchestra, not one of that vast audience could have said to himself, 
with the poet, ‘Jam satis.” It might have stormed on in this 
fashion to the end of the day ; the hearers, in lieu of being terrified, 
would have sat, spell-bound, under the charm. After this, Herr 
Manns has only to look a little to the Tempo di Marcia and repeat 
the symphony, at some future concert, under its proper titie of 
he Consecration of Sound. 

To Spohr’s characteristic work succeeded Mozart's most tuneful 
and expressive ‘“ Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni), in which the 
ever talking, never acting, Don Ottavio—best in soliloquy, where 
there is no one to dare him suit the action to the word—describes, 
in vague superlatives, his ion for Donna Anna. How Mr. 
Hohler sings this we need not repeat ; enough that he left the 


orchestra amid warm and general applause. The third piece was 


task assigned to her) Mademoiselle Sinico, in a style that would 
have satisfied Mendelssohn himself. Few instances of a versatility 
like that possessed by this more than clever artist can be named ; 
and her extremely happy delivery of ‘‘ Infelice” could only have 
surprised those unacquainted with her talent, and unwilling to 
believe that an Italian pur sang could, under any circumstances, 
not merely feel, but give full expression to one of the deep-felt 
compositions of a great German master. The accompaniments, 

interesting throughout, were thoroughly well played by the orchestra, 

and every lover of Mendelssohn’s music who happened to be pre- 

sent must have been satisfied. The scena called ‘ Infelice” was 

composed about a quarter of a century ago, and first sung at the 

Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic by, we believe, a certain Fraulein 

Schloss, who afterwards introduced it at the Philharmonic Concerts 

in London. 

These vocal pieces, which formed an agreeable episode after the 
long and elaborate orchestral symphony, were followed by an 
instrumental display of a very different kind—Chopin’s “ Krako- 
viak, grand rondeau de concert”—for pianoforte, with orchestgal 
accompaniments. This composition is anything but “ grand ;” 
and we very much doubt whether Schumann-Eusebius, Schumann- 
Florestan, or Schumann under any other nom de plume, would have 
taken off his hat to it as he describes himself as having done to the 
variations on “ La ci darem,”. by this same (through many people, 
and by none more remarkably than through Schumann) somewhat 
over-estimated Chopin. Although the leading theme has an 
unmistakable Cracovian turn, the whole character of the piece is 
rather ‘‘ nigger” than Polish ; and we doubt whether Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards, or any other authority on Polish music, &c., would 
have recognized it as genuine. The orchestral accompaniments to 
this rondo are trivial at the best. The pianoforte part, however, 
is difficult, if neither showy nor brilliant ; and it is only fair to add 
that it was very admirably executed by Herr Dannreuther, who, 
later in the concert, might have done rather better than play such 
an empty riginarole, alike destitute of meaning and effect, as the 
solo by Abbé Liszt, entitled Svirées de Vienne, to which even the 
wild and marvellous execution of the Abbé himself could hardly 
succeed in giving charm. The programme comprised more vocal 
music, in the shape of a ballad by Mr. Balfe, ‘ There's sunlight in 
the heaven,” sung by Mr. Hohler; one of the airs of Annchen, 
from Der Freischiitz (described in the pro e as ‘polacco”’), 
which those who have witnessed the Italian version of Weber’s 
most genial and individual o at Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
remember beinys sung by Mdlle. Sinico, with a success equal to her 
deserts ; and tae well-known duet for soprano and tenor from 
—— Linda di Chamouniz, by the lady and gentleman to- 
gether. j 

The last piece, and the most inspiring of all, was the third and 
most magnificent of the four overtures composed by Beethoven for 
his opera Fidelio; magnificently played from the first bar to the 
end, and, though the last thing in the concert, followed by applause 
as hearty and general as the performance was good. In short, we 
have never heard this, the grandest and most wonderful of all 
Beethoven’s overtures, played better. The pi e contains a 
history of the four overtures to Fidelio—the original title of Beet- 
hoven’s one opera, in spite of the often cited “ Lenore” (from 
Paer’s opera, with the same name and story)—so concise, and, at 
the same time, so full of interest, that we may cite it without 
apology :— 

“1, in C—entitled by Beethoven on the MS., ‘ Ouvertura in C sharp: 
Characteristiche Ouverture.’ This was written in 1805, and appears to have 
been only tried through once, at the house of Prince Lichnowsky. It is said 
to have been considered by those who heard it as ‘trivial,’ and unworthy of 
the opera and the composer. It was performed at the Crystal Palace on May 
16, 1857, and occasionally since. 2, in C—an entirely. different work from 
the former, and, as it were, the first draught of that which is played to-day. 
It was composed directly after the rejection of No. 1, and was played at the 
first three representations of the opera, in November, 1805. After that it lay 
perdu till January 11, 1840, when Mendelssohn produced it at the Gewand- 
haus Concert, with the other three. At the Crystal Palace it was played on 
October 29, 1858, and March 26, 1864. 3, in C—written some time between 
November, 1805, and March, 1806, and played before the opera at the two 
performances in the latter month. It is said that the difficulty of the wind 
instrument parts caused the alteration of the second overture. Beethoven, 
however, did not confine himself to such modifications, but has recast the 





Mendelssohn's splendid Italian scena, ‘* Infelice,” declaimed and 
sung by the always ready and always efficient (no matter what the 





whole work, and, while preserving its former shape and its principal subjects, 
has added fresh themes, compressed, chastened, strengthened, and, in fact} 
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made a new work of it. 4, in H—written in or about 1814, when the opera, 
after its eight years’ sleep, was again brought on the boards. But it does not 
appear to have been ready for the first performance (Vienna, 23rd of May, 
1814), since the overture then used was that of the Ruins of Athens. The 
overture, No. 4, is entirely different from all the preceding ones—different in 
key, in subjects, and in character.” 

‘‘Ouvertura in C sharp” is, of course, a misprint for “ Ouvertura 
in C major.” An overture in such a key as C sharp would be a 
puzzle even to the orchestra of Herr Manns. On the other hand, 
we are unable to admit that in the third overture to Fidelio Beet- 
hoven can be said to have ‘‘ compressed” the materials out of which 
the second is constructed, seeing’that he has rather developed them 
at greater length. Lastly, with reference to the overture in E 
major—a key, one may fancy, disdainfully selected by Beethoven, 
on finding that his three overtures in C were not understood— 
has really no more to do with Fidelio than it might have to do 
with the Nozze di Figaro. Schumann—in an extraordinary 
rhapsody about the performance of the four overtures, under 
Mendelssohn’s direction, at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts 
be se « recommends a “uniform edition of the four overtures, in 
asingle volume.* This would be curious—nothing more ; whereas 
a volume combining the first, second, and third would be more 
than curious; it would be at once interesting and instructive. 
The fact is that the first, second, and third overtures are really 

rogramme overtures (like Der Freischiitz and Oberon—only of a 
higher and less essentially melodramatic character), while the fourth 
is positively nothing of the kind. People must not be deceived by the 
clever recitatives of Mr. Balfe, used at the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s opera in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and in which several 
references to the fourth overture (in E) are recognized. Fidelio, 
like Der Freischiitz, was originally a dialogue opera, and, for that 
reason, like Cherubini’s Medée, might have been produced at the 
Opéra Comique. Nor are we persuaded that the dramatic effect 
of the music is at all enhanced by the dialogue being set to accom- 
‘panied recitative. The ordinary Italian “ recitativo parlante” (as 
in Don Giovanni) would have been far preferable. This, moreover, 
would leave the giant unmolested ; for who could furnish recitative 
worthy a place in an opera of which the rest of the music is by 
Beethoven ? 

At the intervening concert, between this and the last of which 
we had occasion to speak, there have been many remarkable per- 
formances, but none more remarkable than those of Beethoven’s 
great symphony in A major and Mendelssohn’s great symphony in 
A minor, with the execution of either of which’ it was simply 
impossible to find a single fault. Schumann, too, has had another 
chance with the overture to his opera, Genoveva. Schumann, like 
Beethoven, composed only one opera, but, unlike Beethoven, was 
satisfied with one overture to that opera—and, perhaps, from the 
point of view at which Schumann judged himself and others, not 
wholly without reason, Genoreva being assuredly, not excepting 
even the Manfred overture, the best orchestral composition that 
fell from the pen of the intellectual critic and still not thoroughly 
understood composer. Add to these the Alezander’s Feast of 
Handel, which engrossed one whole afternoon. About 130 years 
ago, the Saxon giant laid hold of Dryden and made such music 
out of him as “ glorious John” could no more have dreamed of 
than his successor, imitator, diluter and refiner, Alexander Pope, 
who dragged Homer down to his level just as Handel pulled 
Dryden up to his. If it was possible that Dryden’s verse could 
die, at least so much of it would have been saved for immortality 
as is comprised in the Alexander’s Feast and Ode to St. Cecilia of 





* “Such are the great four overtures, They are like a work of nature her- 
self, First there is the mass of roots; then rises the mighty trunk; then it 
lays its great arms about, right and left; and, lastly, comes the branching 
foliage to crown the magnificent tree. Might not the publishers 
unite, in a uniform edition, the four works in a single volume? Such an 
edition would be valuable both to master and scholar—as a monument, on the 
one hand, of pains and conscientious care; on the other, of the enormous force 
of Beethoven's invention—creating and destroying, by turns, as if in mere 
sport ; a man in whom nature, for once, with prodigal hand, united what she 
usually divides among a thousand intellects. ‘To the mass of people it is all 
one whether Beethoven wrote four overtures to one opera, or some other com- 
poser four operas to one overture. But the artist is bound to follow up every 
track which will lead him to the secret work-chamber of the master, and in 
this study such an edition would greatly assist him, since it is not easy to find 
an orchestra to play all the four at once.” 








Handel, who made everything immortal that he touched. Then 
we have had a new composition, in the shape of a concertino in D 
major (styled “ concerto” in the pro me), for violoncello, with 
orchestral accompaniments, com by Mr. Arthur S, Sullivan, 
expressly for Signor Piatti, by whom the solo part was played with 
a perfection that would have justified the composer in thinking 
even more of his work than under other circumstances might fair] 
have been its due. We hope to hear this concertino again, of 
meanwhile, warn Mr. Sullivan that the present hopes of musical 
England rest in him. We have also had the delicate overture to 
Mendelssohn’s youthful operetta, Heimkehr (one of several, but the 
only one permitted to appear!); Auber’s bright and glowing pre- 
lude to La Muette de Portici (enthusiastically encored) ; and last, 
not least, a very splendid performance by Herr Wilhelmj—Mr. 
Arthur Chappell’s actual leader at the Monday Popular Concerts— 
of Lipinski’s Concert Militaire, a mere string of passages, concocted 
to display the ‘‘ virtuosity” of its composer, one of the most re- 
markable violinists in his time. Herr Wilhelmj, though young, is 
already a consummate master of his instrument; but we prefer 
to hear him leading Mendelssohn’s Ottet, or Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C minor, as he did at the last two concerts in St. James’s Hall, 
rather than exhibiting his mechanical dexterity in music which, 
though so styled, is really not music at all. The repertory of the 
violin is rich enough to absolve a really great player from having 
recourse to what is little better than rubbish. 

At the concert to-day, Alexander’s Feast is to be repeated ; and 
at the concert on Saturday next, Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s overture 
In Memoriam (given with such brilliant success at the recent, 
Norwich Festival), will be heard for the first time in London. 


PaGanint Repivivus as AN Exponent or CiasstcaL Mustc.—A second 
hearing fully confirmed the high opinion we were led to form of 
Paganini Redivivus as an accomplished artist. It has seldom been our 
good fortune to listen to a finer player. He possesses a suberb tone— 
full, clear, and resonant, with a brilliancy of execution absolutel 
marvellous. This was strikingly displayed in the “ Carnival” whic 
was a triumph of executive skill, and free from the ridiculous absurdi- 
ties with which it is too often disfigured. Wonderful and pleasing as 
was his execution of the ‘‘ Carnival,” he exhibited the still higher 
attributes of the artist in the ** Kreutzer Sonata,” one of Beethoven’s 
many noble inspirations, The taste and expression with which he 
delivered the lovely theme of the Andante were worthy of the highest 
commendation; we were particularly struck with the almost vocal 
quality of his Cantabile. Another remarkable performance was that of 
Bach’s Fugue, one of six solos for the violin, written by that able 
contrapuntist to be played without accompaniment. None but those who 
have attempted to play it can form an idea of the difficulties with which 
it abounds, yet these were surmounted by Paganini Redivivus with so 
much apparent ease as to preclude the idea of effort. In listening to 
Paganini Redivivus in this unique composition one felt at a loss whether 
most to admire the power and brilliancy of his tone, the certainty of 
his intonation, or the perfect mastery he has acquired over the resources 
of the instrument. As an exhibition of legitimate violin-playing it 
was everything that could be desired.—Scotsman (Edinburgh). 

Cirencester.—Mr, and Madame d’Este Finlayson’s concert at the 
the extreme 





Assembly Rooms on the 6th instant—notwithstandin 
inclemency of the weather—was a great success. he salon was 
crowded with a fashionable and attentive audience. Madame d’Este 
Finlayson exhibited her talent both as pianist and vocalist, and made a 
highly favourable impression in both. Among the best performances 
was a sonata by Beethoven in which she was loudly applauded. Mr. 
Finlayson’s harmonium solos were exceedingly effective. The violin 
playing of Mr. Henri Eayres met with well merited applause. The 
accompaniments were cleverly performed by Miss Clark (of Stroud). 
Several gentlemen-amateurs added to the attractions of the concert. 
Cuamser Concerts, Hanover Square.—The third of the series took 
place on Tuesday evening. The performance commenced with Haydn's 
quartet in F, Op. 77, played by Messrs. Betjemann, Folkes, Burnett, 
and C. Ould, which was much applauded. Blumenthal’s lied, “‘ The 
message,” was ‘capitally sung by Mr. George Calkin, after which, 
Madame Talbot Cherer sang the well-known romance from Weber's 
Preciosa, “Lo! the star of eve is glancing,” with much effect. The 
first part concluded with Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer Sonata,” carefully played 
by Messrs. Betjemann and Shedlock. The second commenced 
with Handel’s “*Harmonius blacksmith,” most artistically executed by 
Miss Fanny Howell, who possesses every requisite to become one of our 
ablest and most conscientious pianists. _ Bishop’s duet, “ A lowly cot,” 


was pleasingly sung by Madame Talbot Cherer and Mr, G. Calkin. 
The concert concluded with Onslow’s quintet in G, played by Messrs. 
Betjemann, Folkes, Burnett, C. Ould, and A. Howell. Basut Bazook 
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Petters to Well-known Characters. 


TO BAKER BUTCHER BAKER. 


Dear Baker Burouer Baker,—W hen Bruce returned from Africa his 
narrative of what he had seen among the savage nominal Christians of 
Abyssinia was received with open expressions of disbelief, and one of 
the facts most decidedly rejected as incredible was the custom of feeding 
on slices cut from the living ox. Recently many have been shocked to 
hear that during the present famine in India numbers of the lower 
castes have supported life by bleeding their goats and drinking the 
blood. Ifa foreigner were to publish that the refined, tender-hearted 
ladies of England would not eat meat unless the victim had been 
tortured to produce an unnatural whiteness of the flesh, it would be 
received with shouts of indignant denial, and yet it is true. Ladies 
will have veal that is perfectly white, and in order to satisfy this fancy 
the death-pangs of the unfortunate calves are prolonged for days. 
Instead of being killed mercifully and suddenly, as creatures ought to 
be, they are slowly bled to death day after day, and even beaten to 
make them struggle more, and thus drain out their life-blood more 
thoroughly. Any one who knows the dreadful feeling of excessive 
weakness when life seems slowly ebbing away—and many women have 
experienced this—can judge of the cruel suffering thus inflicted on 
some of the most innocent of God’s creatures, ‘“ It makes a butcher’s 
heart ache” was the evidence of one of the trade. If this had the 
effect of really improving the meat it would still be utterly inexcusable, 
but for meat to be wholesome, the animal ought to be killed suddenly 
in full health. By this barbarous system, it is brought to the last stage 
of misery and weakness—in fact, it is not killed, it is made to die of 
exhaustion. This can never make wholesome food. Is death so easy 
a process that we may deliberately prolong its pangs? 

The fault is not so much with the butchers as with their customers, 
and especially their lady-customers. They like the meat to look 
“ delicate,” as they call it, and thus, wittingly or unwittingly, they are 
answerable for this horrible cruelty. Let us not boast of our civilization, 
our humanity, or our religion when such things are done among us. 
The Italians, with all their faults, are guiltless in this respect. ‘They 
are much greater consumers of veal than we are, but it is all of the 
natural healthy colour. We have all read, “ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy,” and sacred proverb tells us that a righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast, yet here are we, calling ourselves 
Christian communicants, guilty of inhumanity that a Mohammedan 
would shudder at. Will not Christian preachers admonish their flocks! 
Will not tender and delicate women, who are training their children to 
be gentle and kind to animals, exert themselves to put an immediate 
stop to this enormity! It needs but a warning to every butcher that 
such meat will not be bought and that custom will be withdrawn if 
this cruelty is continued. The highest lady in the land is the patroness 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; a word from 
her Majesty's lips would stop this cruelty, not only in serving her own 
household, but almost throughout the kingdom. The above society is 
doing what it can in the matter. But it is to the press we must look 
to inform the public mind, and arouse the public conscience on the 
subject, 0 that we may wipe away this disgrace from our national 
character,—I am, dear Baker Butcher Baker, yours faithfully, 

Worcester, The Shambles, Dec. 18. Burcner Baker BuroueEr. 





o-— 


TO JOHN OXENFORD, Esa. 


Stz,—While all the world is talking about Nos bons Villageois, another 
new piece by M, Victorien Sardou, bearing the title of Maison Neuve, 
has been produced at the Thédtre du Vaudeville. Knowing folks do 
hot augur for it a permanent success, and the effect of the “sensational” 
act on which it mainly depends must have been not a little diminished 
by the circumstance that its purport was made generally known 
to the public some weeks ago, although the play was only brought out 
within the last few days. Ostensibly, the object of M. Sardou is mourn- 
fully to contrast the luxurious habits of the modern Parisian tradesmen 
with the simplicity and frugality of the old bourgeois, in the strain of 
those Cockney sentimentalists who lament the time when the opulent 
City grocer was content to live in Fenchurch-street, passing the few 
leisure moments of his week-day in the little dark parlour behind the 
shop, and the portion of his Sunday not occupied in divine worship in 
the drawing-room on his first floor. While one M. Réné resided in the 
comparatively obscure Rue Thévenot, and had for his companions an 
excellent uncle named Génevois and a worthy old person named 

ubépin, he made money and was happy. Moreover, all his servants 
were devoted to his interest, and all his clerks were honest, which 
speaks so much for the moral atmosphere of the Rue Thévenot that we 
should like to know what street in London precisely corresponds to it. 





But M. Réné takes to himself a wife, who, though she comes to him 
without a sou in her pocket, has been brought up with grand notions, 
and regards life in the blissful street as no better than vegetation. So, 
to gratify her inclination, he moves to the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
where he opens a brilliant magasin, bidding an eternal farewell to his 
uncle and all his old friends, from which we may infer that the efficiency 
of the omnibus service in Paris has of late diminished. Now begins a 
lite of fashionable dissipation. Expensive entertainments are given to 
false friends, footmen prove insolent, and the cashier takes himself off 
with the till. The new house (Maison Neuve) is a bad speculation. 
But do not imagine that the contrast between the virtuous Rue 
Thévenot and the wicked Boulevard Malesherbes is considered merely 
from a commercial point of view. Without a little adultery, or some- 
thing approaching to it, the play will not move on after all, and we 
soon find that the darling sin of France is of much more importance to 
the work than any difficulty arising from unsatisfactory relations 
between receipts and disbursements. M. Réné recreates himself with a 
costly mistress, who assists him on the road to ruin ; and this little fact 
coming to the knowledge of his wife, already distracted by the prospect 
of impending ruin, she lends her ear too readily to the dangerous 
attentions of a certain M. de Marsille. In her jealous rage she even 
harbours a thought of avenging her wrongs by an elopement, but the 
nascent sin is stifled by the indiscretion of M. de Marsille, who enters 
her apartment vid the balcony in a state of intoxication. Claire (so the 
lady is named) finds that a drunken libertine is not fascinating but 
disgusting, and she would willingly shew M. de Marsille the door, or 
rather the window, but wine has made the intruder both obstinate and 
spiteful. He won't go, and he holds a compromising letter, written by 
the lady, of which he is ready to make use if driven to extremities. To 
get this letter is of more consequence than to get rid of M. de Marsille, 
and Claire accordingly offers him a few drops of laudanum, pretending 
that it isa remedy for inebriety. Her intention is, of course, to make 
him take a little nap, and to deprive him of the letter while sleeping ; 
but M. de Marsille, conceiving that one cannot have too much of a 
good thing, swallows the entire contents of the vial, and falls, to all 
appearance dead. The horrified lady has managed to hide the supposed 
corpse under a sofa just as her husband enters with a commissaire de 
police, who has come about the affair of the missing cashier, and she is 
forced to use all her powers of dissimulation and artifice to conceal her 
own anxiety and to prevent the discovery of the body. Her efforts 
prove successful, and as soon as she is alone her only anxiety is how to 
remove the defunct M. de Marsille, and to snatch from his clutched 
hand the compromising letter. The fourth act terminates abruptly 
with this situation, which is the grand “effect” of the piece, rendered 
doubly effective by the acting of Mdlle. Fargueil. Great as the diffi- 
culties appear, they are soon cleared away in the last act. M., de 
Marsille, who lives next door to Réné, has been carried home by Claire 
vid the balcony, and turns out not to be dead at all; the letter is 
destroyed without doing any mischief; and Réné is saved from ruin by 
those good creatures, Uncle Génevois and old Laubépin. Nor should 
we forget to state that the wandering Adam and Eve return to that 
Parisian paradise the Rue Thévenot.—Yours in sincerity, ae 


— 


TO DR. ABRAHAM SILENT. 

Sir,—In a recent conversation with me you ventured to object to the 
titles of “« Césarewitch ” and ‘ Cxsarewitch,” as given by certain news- 
paper correspondents to the Grand Duke Alexander, heir to the Russian 
throne; and you wanted them to call the young man “ T'sarévitch,” 
on the ground of that being the name by which he is known in Russia. 

What I want to consult you about now, however, is not a i‘ussian, 
but an English, not a philological, but a sporting question. A certain 
well-known race, founded by the present Emperor of Russia when he 
visited England many years ago as Grand Duke, and understood to be 
named after him, is called in betting lists the “‘ Cesarewitch,” and is, I 
believe, familiarly spoken of in sporting circles as the “ Cesar witch.” 
Was this race originally styled the “ Tsarévitch,” and has the title 
somehow become corrupted first into “ Cesarewitch,” and afterwards 
into “ Cesar witch,”—or how ? ; 

The French Journal de St. Petersbourg falls into the same error that 
you attribute to the unfortunate newspaper correspondents, and calls 
the « Tsarévitch” (which is certainly his popular, though not his official 
title) “ Césarewitch.” This name is no doubt given to him in vain. 
It does not make him the descendant of the Caesars, but he has at least 
as much right to the designation as the Czar has to that of “ Imperator.” 
This is not saying much for the genuineness of the title; but the 
question I raised was whether a certain race run at Newmarket was 
rightly styled the Cesarewitch or not. A line in reply (if you are not 
afraid of entangling yourself) will oblige your obedient servant, 

Novyze Rrnox. 
—— 
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TO EDMUND FLANEUR YATES, Esa. 


Sir,—The Newspaper Press—recently announced as the forthcoming 
Organ of Intercommunication between the various members of the 
fourth Estate—has, according to promise, put in a first appearance this 
December. And, so far as the initial number of a periodical so entirely 
new in its general aim and character can do so, it realizes the fairest 
anticipations of its well-wishers, meaning thereby, as we should suppose 
the whole world of newspaper people whom it more especially addresses 
—newspaper proprietors and editors, journalists, reporters and corres- 
pondents, paper-makers, stationers, typefounders, printers, compositors, 
readers, newsvenders, advertisement publishers, and ‘the trade” 
generally—to say nothing of the public generally! Twenty pages, ad- 
mirably printed on excellent paper, and in beautiful type—so much for 
the mere medium or material of the undertaking. As to the contents 
they are, at any rate, miscellaneous, interesting, and comprehensive. 
Babblings about Old Times have amused us, especially in the second 
portion of them—they at any rate being no “ misnomer,” being in point 
of fact the merest babblings, though of the most harmless character. 
The Press Literary Directory promised to be commenced in the ensuing 
number, and thenceforth, we presume, to be continued until rr wore 
threatens to put an end to our newspaper system to its leading 
characteristic, the Anonymous. ‘ What was it the late Lord Strangford, 
better known in his day as the Hon, George Smythe, once said ?— 
“England, governed by her journalists, while the names of her 
journalists are unknown.” ‘To this characteristic of the Anonymous 
the new Press organ we are here alluding to would seemingly put an 
end,—yours respectfully, Ratrn Setpom, M.D. 

Grub Street, Dec. 12. — 

TO GEORGE GROVE, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—The seventh of the present series of Mr. C. Halle’s grand 
concerts at the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, will add another page to 
my diary of musical events. It does me good to record the successful 
performance of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Symphony in E. by Ch. Halle’s 
Band, for the first time at these renowned concerts and, what adds more 
to my pleasure and, I am sure to the joy of all present was the appear- 
ance of Mr. A Sullivan in person, who was loudly cheered and received 
a hearty greeting when, he appeared in the Orchester to bow his 
acknowledgements to the bravoes that hailed him from all sides of the 
spacious Hall at the conclusion of his great musical work, which, is con- 
structed on the orthodox principles set down by Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. By this work Mr. Sullivan has carved for 
himself a niche in the rolls of fame that will go far to prove to the world 
that English composers are worthy to stand by the side of the great 
German masters. Genius belongs to no particular people or country 
and ought not to be looked upon ina spirit of nationality. After listen- 
ing to this great work of our countryman’s, as far as I am able to judge, 
I can only speak the words of praise ; the character of the symphony 
is martial, and seems to illustrate the spirit of heroism ; but, be that as 
it may, it contains noble ideas; there is no poverty of invention but, on 
the contrary, the authors conceptions are well developed and his 
scholarly knowledge is displayed by beautiful combinations which pro- 
duce strikeing and original effects. Mr. Sullivan seems to understand 
the secret how to make the best of an idea, in a contrapuntal sense, 
and further, he knows when to leave off so that his music never becomes 
tedious to listen to, again, he seems to thoroughly understand the 
peculiar beauties of each single instrument, consequently his melodic- 
fancy is adapted according to the virtues of each particular instrument, 
the result of this knowledge is that, his melodies always flow on the 
surface of his harmonies like oil on water. The resplendent beauties of 
this work reflect great honour on the pen of Mr. A Sullivan and pro- 
claims him to be a conscientious musician whom, the nations of the earth 
will esteem while they enjoy the fruits of his genius. 

Beethoven’s Concerto—Pianoforte—Mr. Ch. Halle—C minor was ad- 
mirabiy given; the manifold beauties of this enchanting composition 
exhibits Beethoven’s marvellous power of invention; and, the inex- 
haustible expressions of human pathos which his genius conceived 
enabled him through the power of inspiration to translate the silent 
emotions of the heart to the elements of music; thus, he opened a 
fountain from whence flows pure enjoyments. The Overtures “ Zauber- 
fléte "—Mozart, ‘‘ William Tell ”—Rossini, and “La Dame Blanche ” 
—Boilediew, were interpreted by the array of talent directed by Mr. 
C, Halle’s baton according to their respective intrinsic merits. Mozarts 
prelude is a model of learning and ingenuity combined displaying the 
power of a master mind able to create out of a few bars of music one of 
the noblest overtures ever constructed by man. The beauties of Ros- 
sini’s instrumental prologue are vividly descriptive and soul-stirring. 
Mr. Halle played the Grand Polonaise—Pianoforte—in E major, Weber, 
with a felicity that is incomparable. The vocalists were Miss Edmonds, 
and Mr. Tom Hohler. 

Miss Edmonds sang with charming sweetness “O had I Jubal’s lyre” 
Handel. She gave this air in the true Handelian spirit, She also sang 








“Tyrol, qui m’as vu natftre”—an air by Panseron, with Flauto 
obligato, played by M. De Jong—with pure artistic taste. It is a real 
pleasure to hear this ladys vocalization when she sings with the natural 
powers of her sweet voice. Mr. Tom Hohler sang for the first time at 
these concerts, and it is to be desired that he will sing at a many more ; 
the tones of his voice are uncommonly sweet and at times reminds one 
of the much lamented Giuglini. If Mr. Tom Hohler will cultivate his 
admirable diapassion until it becomes as flowing, smooth and as equal 
in every part of its scale-register as the great Italians was (time and 
perseverance are the impliments he must use) a bright future is before 
him. He sang “ M’appari-tutt amor ”—Marta—Flotow, and a Romance 
by Balfe, which he gave with charming taste and expression. By his 
artistic rendering of this piece he fairly enchanted the audience and in- 
voked their warm-hearted applause.—Truly yours, 
Edgeley, near Stockton, Dec. 10. Tuomas Boorn Bircu. 


P.S.—I feel grateful to Mr. F. W. Jardine for his kind remarks and 
I treasure in my heart the honour Dr. Silent has done to me at his re- 
quest. Iam sure my humble pen does not merit such distinction — 
T. B. B. 

[On the contrary.—A. S. 8.] 

—_—o0——_ 
TO ABRAHAM §. SILENT, Esa. 

ABRAHAM MY FRienp,—For the future know my other friend, Bodger 
of Bullockton. Bodger is a great man at Bullockton, and warden of 
the church thereof, in which capacity he keeps the vicar and the choir 
in order, specially the choir. For Bodger is a man with an idea (always 
steer on the weather side of a man with an idea, Abraham), to wit, the 
idea that he is an oracle in things pertaining to music. He plays on 
the “ bass-viol,” does Bodger, and was known in former days as the only 
nan in the parish who could “ tackle” “ Why do the nations.” There- 
fore, as I said before, Bodger ig oracular about the art divine. My 
bucolic friend came to town the other day, primarily for the cattle show 

to which he sent a Scotch polled); but secondarily to note the con- 

ition of Metropolitan music. On Friday last he called upon me. 
“Egg” says he, taking from his capacious pocket a familiar looking 
card, ‘‘ wilt come wi’ us to-night, they're agoing to doa piece at Exeter 
Hall will make thee stare? I know every nooat on’t, and can give thee 
a wrinkle or two.” Now, Abraham, I appeal to you whether I am alto- 
gether an ignoramus in music, and whether Mozart’s Requiem is not 
familiar to my accustomed ear. Therefore, I thought it rather cool of 
Bodger thus to patronize a contributor to the Musical World. ButI 
remembered that Bodger is a great man at Bullockton, and warden of 
the church thereof. So, swallowing a retort uncourteous, I promised to 
go, and went. We met at the entrance to the Hall, whither Bodger 
had just come from the outside of an omnibus—he had been to the 
Poultry after copies. My friend. was got up in a suit of black he always 
wears in the churchwardens’ pew, and the voluminous folds of his ample 
chin quivered with prospective excitement. Once in our places, Bodger 
began those illustrative remarks—tending to “wrinkles” —which ceased 
not the whole evening. I can only give a select few. “Egg” says he, 
“ who's the organist?” “Coward” says I. (This was just after the 
Dies sn “ Then Coward’s no coward” says he, “ for I never knew 
a fellow less afeard o’ noise, ‘cept Thundrum, our last but one at Bul- 
lockton Church. If I was Mr. Costa——” here he paused and glared 
up at the unconscious Coward. ‘‘ Well” says 1, “ what then?” “Id 
precious soon put a stopper on some of his stops,” says he; ‘’tis as I 
told Thundrum when gid un notice,—says I, ‘ Wot’s the use 0’ voices if 
they be to be smothered wi’ yournoise?’” All the evening after Bodger 
kept growling at Coward in the most alarming manner, till a fresh 
cause of irritation arose. Says he “ Bless them trombones” (he didn’t 
say “bless,” but that will do) “if they don’t lick our Bullockton band 
all to nothing.” Says I, “ they are rather noisy.” “ Rather!” says he, 
turning fiercely uponme ; “ they’re vulgar, Sir; its low art, that’s wot it 
is, and Mozart must be turning in his grave this here blessed minute.” By- 
and-bye he calmed down, and everything went swimmingly on through 
the “ Dettingen,” save that now and then a scarifying glance was 
thrown up towards the organ. At length, however, when we came to 
the trumpet duet, in which sundry trombones and horns got unac- 
countably mixed up, Bodger deliberately shut his book, put it in his 
pocket, buttoned up his coat with awful calmness, seized his hat, and 
said, “ Stop if you like, Egg, I’m off.” Of course I followed him down 
the Hall, and out into the street. Thence towards Charing Cross, we 
walked in portentous silence. At length I ventured to remark, “ Well, 
Bodger, what does all this mean?” Says he, ‘‘ Ask Handel and he will 
tell you it means ruination, Sir, ruination.” “ But,—” says I, ‘ Stop; 
says he, “not another word.” I stopped, we both stopped at an oyster 
shop, where Bodger recovered his good temper, but ever after he kept 
his mouth inflexibly shut about Exeter Hall. 1 hope to hear from the 
old fellow shortly ; if I do you shall have the benefit of his letter.— 
Yours, Abraham, fraternally, Tuappevs Eaa. 

The Hatch, Dec, 11th. 
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TO SIR CAPER O’CORBY. 

Sir,—The following event took place last Saturday in Dublin :— 

“A deputation from the Irish Academy of Music waited this day upon his 
Excellency the Marquis of Abercorn, at the Viceregal Lodge, for the purpose 
of asking his Excellency to use his influence with the Government to obtain a 
grant for the Academy. The deputation included the Duke of Leinster ; Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, Bart., M.P.; Mr. William Cogan, M.P.; Mr. Esmonde, 
M.P.; Mr. J. W. Brady, Q.C., D.L.; Mr. Hercules Macdonnell, J.P. His 
Excellency was attended by the Hon. Mr. Dillon, private secretary; Mr. 
Everard, assistant secretary ; and Captain Howard, A.D.C., in waiting. The 
Duke of Leinster read the memorial of the Academy (which was signed by 
upwards of forty Members of Parliament) to the Government, which his Excel- 
lency was requested to forward. In the course of. the conversation which 
followed, his Excellency gave it as his opinion that the grant ought to be made, 
and that he would do all in his power to have a favourable answer returned to 
the memorial. The deputation then withdrew. 

As far as the Irish Musical Academy in Stephen Green is concerned 
at present, it is merely a school for teaching ballads, songs, and piano- 
forte rondos and airs with variations, according to the most improved 
inethod. Why was not some of the leading professors in Dublin induced 
to accompany the deputation and give due weight to the opinion of 
Ireland’s only Duke and the O’Loghlen’s, Brady’s, and Esmonde’s, &c.? 
Where was Doctor Robert Stewart, T.C.D., an organist and musician 
of European reputation? Where was Professor Glover, of the Board of 
National Education, and Professor James Gaskin, who has done more to 
popularize choral singing in Ireland than any man there?—and a host 
of others, since the departure of poor Doctor John Smith from this world 
who was so greatly lamented for his many amiable and musical abilities. 
Who is there in Dublin settled there, who can or has written a line or 
harmony, counterpoint or composition? Let the directors import a pro- 
fessor capable of teaching the rudiments of harmony, and pay hima 
great salary, they will then be doing a service to music in Ireland. | 
have heard since, that Doctor Joseph Robinson and Mr. R. M. Levey, 
musical director of the Theatre Roval Orchestra, constituted the musi- 
cal portion of the deputation to the Lord Lieutenant, demanding a grant 
of money from the public. It is to be hoped an Irish job is not going to 
be perpetrated.—Y ours, Basut Bazoox. 


a | 


To The Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I think that you deserve many thanks for publishing the 
private letters of the late Albert Lortzing, not only because they are 
interesting to those who had the pleasure of being acquainted with him, 
but for the reason that it gives your musical and non-musical readers 
the opportunity of a peep at the private life, the chagrins, the triumphs, 
the curious two-faced life (so to speak) of a composer, and the many 
obstacles from rivalism and party spirit with which he has had to contend. 
More than all, it tends to disabuse the general opinion that musical 
geniuses are more than frequently addicted to extravagance, while show- 
ing that, although their genius may be sometimes large, they are too 
frequently only like “ angel’s visits.” It also explains that though they 
may apparently make sums of money, they have an interregnum of 
money making, so that when it arrives their gains are engulfed in the 
vortex of back debts.—I am, sir, yours obediently, Percy H. Arxrsson. 


——— 


TO DR. A. 8, SILENT. 

Sir,—At a conference recently held between several members of the 
pm named “Concordia” and the committee of the St. Cecilia 
Choral Society a proposal was submitted for their amalgamation, which 
was fully discussed and finally approved of. It was then agreed that a 
meeting of all the members of the Concordia should be convened for 
the purpose of obtaining their concurrence and support in promoting 
the union of the two societies, which was held accordingly at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Thursday evening, the 6th inst., and, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather a large number of the members 
attended. Mr. Ward of the committee of the St. Cecilia Society was 
called to the chair and opened the proceedings by explaining the 
objects for which they had met. Mr. Green, a member of the Concordia, 
then rose and addressed the meeting on the difficulties which ‘the 
Concordia had been thrown into by the sudden and unexpected resig- 
nation of Mr. Volckman, its late conductor, and he also gave a detailed 
statement of the steps which were afterwards taken to resuscitate the 
society and to bring about the proposed amalgamation. The members 
were then invited by the chairman to ask any questions they thought 
fit in relation to the proposed object, and none being asked, Mr. Green 
moved and Mr. Hasker seconded the following proposition, viz.: That 
a union of the St. Cecilia and Concordia societies should take place 
upon the 1st January, 1867, which was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. Mr. Ward then briefly stated the objects and constitu- 


and join in their rehearsal that evening, and also to attend the future 
rehearsals of the Society up to the commencement of the new year, 
when the incorporation will be complete. The chairman concluded by 
expressing a hope that the united societies would gain a large accession 
of members from among the thousands of lovers of good harmony and 
musical practice in the Metropolis, for which the new Society would 
afford so excellent an opportunity, whom he cordially invited to attend.’ 
—I am, sir, yours most obediently, One oF THE CHOIR. 


—~o-- 


TO DR. ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT. 

Most REsPECTED S1r,—Your great wisdom and universal knowledge 
enabling you to answer every question, would you have the kindness to 
answer a question of ethnographic as well as musical interest, that 
is to say— Where you think Hungarians are usually born ? 

M. Fétis, who has lately been taken rather sharply to task, both for 
what he has said and for what he has omitted to say in his new and, as 
he modestly observes, indispensable book on Harmony, states in his 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, that “ Joachim was born in Kitzé 
near Presburg, in Bohemia,” and that “he is, like his professor, Behm, 
a Hungarian.” Now Kitzé is, for ought I know, not near Presburg; 
Presburg is not in Bohemia; and Bohemia until now has not produced 
Hungarians. When the Dictionnaire de l Academie Francaise—waited 
for by the whole world as a standard authority for the French lauguage, 
long since outdone by Bécherelle’s dictionary—was in course of con- 
struction, “the gentleman who had charge of the letter E read in 
committee his explanation of the word ‘ Ecrevisse,’ un poisson rouge 
qui marche en reculant ;” when quietly M, Chevalier observed : “ This 
is perfectly correct, except that the Ecrevisse is no fish, is not red, and 
does not walk backwards.” That is about the case with M. Fétis’s 
biographical explanation of Kitzé, Presburg, and Bohemia. — Yours, 
liking to be correct, y 





— Qe 


TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Esa. 

Dear Gus,—The fétes at Compitgne are less animated than 
usual. There is a general feeling of anxiety about Mexico, and the 
Princess Metternich has not succeeded in her efforts to make the 
Court lively.— Yours, dear Gus, S. T. TaBie. 

Axminster, Fish and Volume, Dec. 12. 








Cosurc.—Herr Langert’s new opera, Die Fabier, book by Herr G. 
von Meyer, has been produced with success. 

Dusiiw.—Exutsrrion Patacr.—PromenabE Concer1s.—On Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday afternoon Mdlle. Linas Martorelli had a 
reception which shewed that her last appearance at the Exhibition 
Palace was not forgotten. The concerts on each of these occasions were 
highly successful. Mdlle. Martorelli sang with considerable sweetness 
and rare expression, and on each time was encored. ‘The rendering of 
Gounod’s Ave Maria on Bach’s prelude was truly exquisite. Signor 
Gustave Garcia, nephew of Madame Malibran, and‘son of the eminent 
singing master, sang “11 Balen,” from the Zrovatore; and Piatti’s 
“ Tell me, maiden,” in a manner that exhibited the artistic training of 
the Garcia school. Miss Winnie Hodges, who possesses a good mezzo- 
soprano voice, was encored in Mr, Frank Mori’s “ Rose of the morn.” 
Mrs. Cruise’s performance of La Cascade, by Pauer. on the pianoforte 
was loudly applauded and re-demanded. Mr. W. Houghton presided 
at the grand organ.—Jrish Times, Dec. 6. 

Tue Bateman Concerts, New Yorx.—Steinway Hall was well filled 
on Thursday evening, the occasion of Mr. Bateman’s second concert. 
An entirely new programme was offered, and the general success of 
the entertainment shewed no abatement from that of the opening night. 
The most attractive features of the evening were Liszt’s fantasia on 
L’ Africaine, for the piano, played by Mr. 8. B, Mills, and Arditi’s new 
waliz, “L’Estasi” sung by Madame Parepa. In the former piece Mr. 
Mills’ neat execution and clear enunciation of the most difficult passages 
stamp him as being the most careful and conscientious pianist we have. 
Arditi’s new waltz is perhaps fully equal in point of melody to its well- 
known predecessor “11 Bacio,” and as a composition has even more 
merit, but is a severe tax even upon a staunch voice. Mdme. Parepa 
sang it in her best manner, and was obliged to repeat it in obedience to 
a hearty encore. Of the two solos of the young violinist, Mr. Carl Rosa, 
his last one, “ Ungarisch, Caprice Fantastique,” was much better than 
Ernst’s “ Elegy,” his first solo, which was wanting in breadth and deli- 
cacy of expression. The orchestra under Mr. Theo. Thomas worked 
well. Signor Brignoli is bound to renew the public’s best recollections 
of him, He has refined and perfected his method toa remarkable extent, 
and is now a better artist and a more enjoyable singer than he was 
when he quitted the old Academy for the Paris and London stage.— 





tion of the St. Cecilia Society, and invited all those present to remain 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


968rd CONCERT (SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE NINTH SEASON). 
The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
Will take place as follows, viz. :— 


Monday,?January 14,21 1867. Monday, February 25 1867. 


Monday, ” 28 ” Monday, March 4 ” 
Monday, February 4 ” Monday, ,, il ” 
Monday, 6 ik Monday, ,, 18» 


Monday, ” | 
Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays: January 26th; February 2nd, 
9th, 16th, 23rd; March 2nd, 9th—1867. 





MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 141, 1867. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF HERR JOACHIM. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in B fiat, Op. 131'(posthumous), for two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Henry 
BuiaGrove, and Prarti . . ° ° . e . 

SONG, * L’ombrosa notte vien” (Matilda)—Miss Louisa Pyxe . 

SONATA, in F minor, Op. 2, No, 1, for Pianoforte alone (first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—Mr. CHARLES 


PART II. 
Sl a ee ee eee a ee ee 
GAVOTTE, for Violin alone—Herr Joacum . ‘ . ° 
SONG, ‘‘ Batti, batti""—Miss Louisa Pyne (Voloncello obbligato, 
Signor Platml) . ° . ° ° ° ° ° 
QUARTET, in G minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM, Cuar_es Hatie, JoacHiM, Henry BLaGRove, 
and Piatti ee pi te oe | SCege ee . Mozart. 
ConpucTfoR- - = - = = = « Mr. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; to be had of Austin, 28, Picéadilly 

Kaitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuaprett & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL WorRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Caprain HepGE HAD BETTER HEDGE.—Rossini was born in 1792, Auber 
in 1784. The Captain had better hedge. 


Ghe Musical World. 
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THE MUSIO CHAIR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR OAKELEY. 


N Tuesday afternoon, Professor Oakeley delivered his 
Inaugural Address in the Music Class-Room, Park 
Place, before an enthusiastic audience composed of students 
and gentlemen interested in the science and art of music. 
The hall was comfortably filled ; and but for some mistaken 
idea which prevailed in regard to tickets of admission, a 
larger attendance might have been expected. Professor 
Oakeley, on appearing on the platform, was received with 
hearty plaudits, which were again and again renewed, The 
Professor was accompanied to the platform by Professors 
Blackie, Maclagan, Obristison, Fraser, Balfour, Muirhead, 











Masson, Lee, Wilson, Tait, Lorimer, Allman, Playfair, 
Stevenson, and Liston; and Dr. Alexander Wood, Dr. 
Muir, Mr. David Laing, and other members of the Univer- 
sity Court. Subjoined is the address :— 


GENTLEMEN,—The pressure of-health, under which I have 
laboured for some months, has been in no small di aggravated 
by the consciousness that I was thereby tenteatal Yous availing 
myself of the interval granted me by the favour of the University, 
and the apprehension that I might not be <i aes at the expira- 
tion of that interval to enter upon my official duties with a reason- 
able hope of being able to prosecute them. I have, therefore, 
gladly taken advantage of a recovery of strength to prepare at 
least my Inaugural Address ; and I assure you that, if prevented 
from following it up by a course answerable to the demands of the 
office I have the honour to hold, I shall deem it my duty to take 
anxious care that the benefits contemplated in this magnificent 
foundation, shall never be lost in their fulness to the University, 
and to the public, through any fault or remissness of mine. On 
the other hand, I trust that I shall receive full credit for this 
assurance : and I would hope that the present formal inauguration 
of my office as regards lecturing, may serve in some measure as the 
guarantee of its sincerity. Having made these preliminary obser- 
vations, I will proceed, without further introduction, to the work 
proposed to me. I am to bring before my mind, with such dis- 
tinctness as I can command, the true idea of an inaugural address, 
and then to give that idea such effect as I may be capable of im- 
parting to it. The character of a work is mainly determined by 
its end. Now, the end‘of an inaugural address is, as I conceive, 
not so much to teach as to suggest and remind; to awaken an 
interest in the subject which such an address is designed to introduce, 
by appealing to those features of that subject which are extensively 
known, at least in their general outline, rather than to treat on 
scientific principles, and in technical lan , the truths contained 
within it. The latter of these objects belongs to the process of 
development. Development is concerned with details which, in the 
aggregate, are too numerous for a comprehensive view, and in their 
several forms too narrow and too professional for an address directed 
rather to the keen intelligence of the many than to the specially 
trained instincts of the few. An inaugural address bears to the 
course of teaching by which it may be followed the same relation 
which a vestibule bears to the complex structure of which it forms 
the entrance ; and, like its architectural counterpart, ought rather 
to partake of the general plan of the whole work than too minutely 
to anticipate the special c ter of those several portions of that 
work with which the eye is to be subsequently familiarized. On 
the other hand, such an address must not be so general as to be 
7, vague and indefinite. It only remains for me to act up, as 
best 1 may, to the form of my own ideal. Let me commence, by 
reminding you, firstly, of the high place assigned to ‘‘ music” by 
the ancient Greeks in their system of education, and of the com- 

rehensive range allotted by them to its province. This range 
included, ay you well know, every liberal pursuit and ‘inquiry. 
Their Movotxol ray avdpay were not, of course, musicians in our 
sense of the word, but men of general science and literature—nacdv 
tay Movody Oepdmovres. As, therefore, the word which we use to 
express the study of vocal and instrumental sound served to express 
the union and confederation of the liberal arts and sciences gene- 
rally, the tradition as to the admonitory inscription placed over the 
rch of the philosopher in ancient Athens (although that tradition 
is received cum grano by modern scholars) may thd gape be 
founded on fact. I may be excused for adding that, a similar 
kind of warning been inscribed over the portals of the school in 
ee we are at present assembled herein the ‘* Modern Athens "— 
namely, 
“ Ovdels audvoros éorrw ”"— 


it would not perhaps have been wholly unneeded. ‘Truly, the 
— of music, as we now use the word, is almost infinite. I had 
well nigh said it is infinite: certainly, it comes nearer to the ideas 
which we can form of the illimitable than anything else in the 
world. It ranges from high and low; it lends itself to expression 
of the contending passions which move the depths of man’s heart, 
with an elasticity and a plastic versatility to which there is surely 
no parallel. But it is not for such reasons only that it is both in- 
teresting and instructive to the lovers and students of music to 
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explore its history in remote ages. ; Of music—more perhaps than 
anything else—we may say that it is unchanging in its nature. 
For the science is ( oxical as it may at first sight appear) in 
some respects closely akin to that other great science which can 
alone be said to retain the stamp of a perpetual and indefeasible 
conclusiveness. Music is, if I may so speak, a kind of half-sister 
to mathematics—the most exact, the most ethereal, the most un- 
varying of all sciences. But I pragens to withdraw you from the 
region of exact science and art, and to consider music, in some of 
its acknowledged phenomena and effects, asa marvellous fact in 
creation, or, as I should rather say, a special gift from above, 
bearing, almost on its surface, the tokens of its supernatural origin, 
the indications of its destined purpose, and therein the guide to its 
proper, or at least its highest use. But here I must guard, not so 
much my audience as myself, against a danger which belongs to 
my own subject. If I may express this danger by a single term, I 
should be disposed to characterize it under the name of professional 
fanaticism. ‘To one who loves music so intensely as myself, it is 
no easy matter to : of it in language which will not bear, in 
the eyes of many, the appearance of exaggeration. I am, in fact, 
embarrassed by somewhat of the same difficulty as that which tne 
great historian of Greece attributes to the eulogist of the heroes of 
Marathon. I fear that the measure which my own enthusiasm 
leads me to apply to my subject will not be that of the standard by 
which it will be judged at the bar of a colder criticism. It is hard, 
says the orator, to preserve the requisite mean on a matter in 
one class of hearers who will suspect me of undue partiality, while 
another may even feel that I am keeping too strictly within the 
limigs of a rigid moderation. It is the former rather than the 
latter side of this alternative which presents itself to my fears at 
the present moment ; yet the latter also may possibly have its ex- 
istence in fact. I must endeavour, then, to protect myself against 
this suspicion, by appealing to no proofs in support of my argu- 
ment but such as are either generally admitted, or as I can myself 

support by evidence not open to reasonable objection. When 

music is called a ‘divine art,” we may, I conceive, understand 

that epithet as bearing a true, where often in the minds of those 
who use it it bears but a merely sentimental or poetical sense. 

‘* Musick,” says Luther, ‘is a fair gift of God, and near allied to 
divinity. Next unto theology, I give the place and 
highest honour unto musick.” So Dr. Paley, in his work on 

natural theology, enumerates music among the evidence of the love 
with which all creation abounds, that whereas the Creator might, 

had he so willed it in his anger, have made every sound a discord. 

He has peopled the very air which encom us with the 

ministers of harmony, and has caused that the sweet sounds of 
nature shall indefinitely preponderate over such as are discordant 

and grating to the ear. Indeed, poets both ancient and modern, 

both heathen and Christian, have often loved to trace the origin of 

music from natural sounds—such as the whistling of winds, the fall 

of waters, and, especially, from the songs of birds—to which such 

graceful allusion is made by Lucretius :— 

‘‘ At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multd quam levia carmine Cantt 
Concelebrare homines possint, aureisque juvare.” 


And a great English poet, recently dead, has beautifully described 
the true music which is awakened by the very rustling of the leaves 
at early morn. But it is in the human voice that those capacities 
of thrilling melodies are stored—those powers of enchantment 
which not only form one of the ordained solaces under the miseries 
of life, but have powerfully affected human destinies through their 
influence upon the mind and heart. For, in answer to this won- 
derful and most telling gift, there has been implanted in human 
nature a correlative susceptibility which co-operates with it towards 
the production of results so little apparently commensurate with 
the simplicity of its character, It is an admitted fact that music 
can stir up emotions and trains of thought the pressure of which is 
almost too weighty for endurance ; that it is a power which pos- 
sesses the keys of joy and grief, of patriotism, loyality—nay, even 
of religious devotion ; that it can arouse to arms, or melt the Alpine 
soldier into tears of home-sick affection, tempting almost to the act 
of desertion ; or even act the exorcist, and call forth the evil spirit 
from his us tenement in the soul of the monarch of 
Israel. It may, however, be said that these facts admit of a simple 











solution. The case of King Saul, dispossessed of an evil spirit 
under the influence of David’s harp, may be referred to an imme- 
diate supernatural agency ; while the other specified instances may 
be explained on the principles of mere association. The influence 


of national and patriotic songs is undoubtedly due, in a great 
measure, to the effect of stirring words, in lively, rythmical, and 
exciting strains, such as are calculated to move the hearts 
and spirits even of those who are not especially sensitive to the 
power of music. With regard to the effect of the celebrated 
“* Rans des Vaches” on the Swiss mercenaries employed on foreign 
service—or, to take an instance nearer home, of that on a Scottish 
Highlander of a pibroch played on the bagpipes—it might perha 
be urged that a picture of the native chalet or shealing, with the 
well-known accompaniments of surrounding scenery, would have 
produced as powerful an impression upon their domestic sympathies 
as the notes of the familiar national airs so suggestive of the scenes 
and memories of their youth and homes. I have stated this objection 
as an advantage, though I do not myself admit its full force. Ido 
not, in fact, believe that the peculiar effects of music can be ac- 
counted for on the ordinary principles of association. I do not 
forget the oft-quoted lines of the Roman poet, which appear even 
to prefer the eye to the ear as a vehicle of exciting impressions ; 
but it must be remembered that Horace, in his famous epistle, is 
contrastin: “ramatic personification with epic narrative, and not 
pictorial with isus'**! representation. No doubt, some of the 
marvellous influences ui music are ultimately referable to association ; 
but the question is, whether any known agent of the same character 
has anything like the same power of rivetting the imagination and 
eliciting those practical results which follow upon its excitements. 
I am inclined to determine this queston in the negative; and, in 
vindication of such an opinion, am led to dwell with some minute- 
ness upon the remarkable phenomena of the musical ear. I shall 
treat this subject, with all others of the same kind upon which I 
have touched in this address, in a purely practical and popular 
way—the more technical or scientific handling of the same topics 
may be treated in future lectures. The really musical ear possesses 
attributes of so singular a character as to justify us in regarding it 
almost as a distinct sense. The eye, the only one of the so-called 
“ spiritual senses” with which it can be compared as an instrument 
for conveying to the mind the impressions of the sublime and 
beautiful, possesses no office so special and characteristic as that 
with which its sister organ has been endowed. We speak, indeed, 
of an eye for the picturesque ; but we there employ the name of 
the sense whose susceptibility of impression forms the beautiful 
combinations of nature we mean to denote by that phrase, in a far 
less strict and technical signification than that in which we speak 
of a musical ear. The phrase in question is, I- think, not much 
more than a figurative mode of saying that a person has a peculiar 
aptitude for such impressions. But, by a musical ear we mean a 
special and physical intensification of the sense of hearing, different, 
not in degree only but in kind, from the sense upon which it is 
engrafted. An ear may be most acute and discriminative in its 
ordinary powers, yet devoid of those especial qualities of perception 
which constitute what is called a musical ear. Contrariwise, a musical 
ear may continue to perform its functions even after the acuteness of 
the natural organ has been blunted. It is a fact, with which my musi- 
cal hearers are no doubt acquainted, that the greatest of musicians 
composed his grandest music after he had totally lost the sense of 
hearing. ‘This proves that there is an internal perception of har- 
mony to which the outward sense is ministrative, but which has a 
sufficient reality of its own to dispense in its mature stage with the 
aids by which it has been trained. By a provision of creative 
power and goodness, as beautiful as it is wonderful, the echoes of 
those sounds which the musical ear has once drunk in live on in 
the depths of the mind, and even acquire a substantive existence of 
their own, so as to become a repertory of materials upon which 
genius can draw for its resources after the original medium of their 
conveyance has lost its edge. Again, the musical ear differs from 
the susceptibilities of the kindred sense, and: from almost every 
other natural gift, in the remarkable inequality of its distribution. 
The only faculty which altogether shares this peculiarity is that of 
the power of extemporaneous arithmetical calculation, or mathema- 
tical inference, which is, in some very rare and ome instances, 
as wonderfully developed as are the phenomena of musical genius. 
Here, again, the idea (already noticed) presents itself o: 


some 
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subtle connection between these two ‘‘ faculties of arts ”—music 
and mathematics. Without doubt, the fine arts and sciences 
possess in common certain humanizing influences—as we are 
reminded by the great Roman orator—“ Omnes artes, que ad 
humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et 
quasi cognitione quadam inter se continentur.” There is, however, 
no precise parallel to the phenomena of the revelation, if I may so 
speak, of the musical ear, except in the instance to which I have 
just referred. There is not, in the case of any other natural aptitude, 
that rigid line of demarcation between those who have it and those 
who have it not, which in one essential respect divides the born 
musician from his fellows. Musical genius, where found at all, is 
found with certain characteristics of intensity which separate 
those who possess it from all others in a measure, and from some at 
such a distance as borders on antagonism. A real love for music 
seldom exists in moderation: it tends towards an extreme, and 
reacts into an opposite extreme. It is not uncommon to meet with 
‘amateurs ”"—I use here absurdly conventional terms—or ‘‘profes- 
sionals,” who love other of the fine arts with enthusiasm ; but it is 
most uncommon to find persons who regard those arts with disgust 
and aversion, or who not only do not appreciate them with the 
same zest as the aforesaid admirers, but who cannot, by any 
intellectual process, realize the estimate according to which those 
admirers regard them. Such, however, is not rarely the state of 
mind into which musical enthusiasm is found to lead by the force 
of reaction. As in theology, so in music: the respective intensity of 
faith and unbelief areattested by thenoteof mutualintolerance. Such, 
then, are some of the unquestionable tokens of what is commonly 
called ‘“‘a gift,” in contradistinction from any more ordinary 
natural faculty. Musical genius is distributed by the Giver of all 
good gifts with an inequality which denotes an absolute and 
arbitrary power of selection in the Giver ; and, where existing, it is 
found with such remarkable signs of distinctness as to render its 
presence unmistakable. But another strange property of this 
wonderful gift still remains to be noticed. It is not only most 
partial in its preferences, but indicates its presence with almost 
clamorous urgency. It anticipates each opening feature of the 
infant mind in the rapidity and distinctness of its developments, 
and often makes no inconsiderable progress in its manifestations, 
even before the faculty of speech itself has attained such perfection 
as to give utterances to its impulses. Children, scarcely beyond 
the age of infancy, have been known to betray annoyance at the 
sound of an untrue bell ; and instances might be mentioned of boys 
barely more than three years of age whose ears, even at that tender 
age, were so accurate that they could assign its name to any note, 
or even chord they heard struck. Several such instances of preco- 
cious youthful talent are on record, but none are so striking as the 
instance of Mozart, whose delicacy of ear from the first was most 
exquisite. This great genius, whose mighty spirit so soon burned 
out the frail body which held it to the earth, namely—in his 
thirty-seventh year (the death-year of Raphael, Byron, and 
Mendelssohn) — the ‘divine Mozart” — when at the age of 
three years loved to pick out thirds on the harpischord; and 
before he had completed his sixth year, detected from memory 
the difference of half-a-quarter of a tone between his own 
little violin and that belonging to one Schachner—a difference 
which proved to be perfectly correct when Schachner’s violin was 
brought and the comparison made. But one of the greatest among 
the marvels of musical science is that which consists in the contrast 
between the simplicity and the scantiness of its elements and the 
variety and grandeur of its results. We may take, as an illustra- 
tion, one of the mighty orchestral symphonies—the nine wonders 
of the musical world, the grandest achievements of musical art— 
by Beethoven ; for instance, the ‘ Pastorale,” which is perhaps 
the favourite in the estimation of the majority of “ amatuers,” and 
is probably the one least unknown to my hearers. Let us luxuriate 
while we listen to the wonderful symphony, the finest piece of de- 
oa oe —_ in existence, in that exquisite scene 
. Ive of a summer day in the country, or, as the com 
himself described the first movement of ns work, cuenta 4 
cheerful sensations awakened by an arrival in the country ;” 
then let us accompany the deaf musician in his stroll by the brook- 
side—in the beautiful valley near Heiligenstadt, in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna —in which valley the second movement was con- 
ceived, and where, to commemorate this fact, a statue of the master 








has been erected, before which, like many another—if you will 
fanatico per la musica—I have stood with uncovered head. After 
the ‘‘ rustic merry meeting ” with which the third movement com- 
mences, let us follow the bewildered peasants into the disorder 
and confusion occasioned by the coming “ storm,” and so on until 
the sky clears up, the sun bursts forth (so marvellously depicted 
in the ‘passage given to the first flute), the ‘‘ Song of the shep- 
herds” is heard, expressing their feelings of ‘‘ joy and thanks- 
giving after the storm,” and the picture on the mind's eye is 
once more pervaded by an air of sunshine and repose. Or, on 
the other hand, let us place ourselves under the spell and influences 
of the great ‘‘ Sinfonia Eroica” (‘‘ composta per Sesteggiare la 
memoria d’un grand uomo”), @ symphony which exhibits an 
intellectual depth and force never before or since surpassed in 
musical thought, with its successive movements, each oompan 80 
delicately contrasted as to bring out the unity of the whole under 
a variety of different yet consentient aspects. No verbal descrip- 
tion of this immortal work could be adequate, if intelligible ; but 
let us indulge, I repeat, the feelings of delight and amazement 
which these or any others of the t classic treasures of instru- 
mental art are calculated to awaken in the minds of those who 
bring to them the qualifications of musical feeling, or a musical 
ear, trained in its office by the discipline of cultivation, or quickened 
in its apprehensions by the habits of experience. Then, let us call 
to mind that we are here in review but of one single department of 
the domain of music; that there remains, to — our illus- 
tration, all the priceless treasures of vocal music, from melody in 
simplest form, or as the vehicle of sacred words in Christian psalm- 
ody, to its most elaborate and complicated representations—a@ the 
Church music of Palestrina or Orlando di Lasso, or as accompanied 
choral or oratorio music of those two Saxon giants—or colossi— 
Sebastian Bach and Handel, we have thus collected—far from all, 
but—some of the materials for decision which lie on the one side 
of the proposed comparison. Now, let us turn from this magnificent 
array of results to the elements of these wondrous combinations, 
the foundation of this exquisitely beautiful structure—the alphabet 
of this rich and absolutely inexhaustible language. The whole 
may be said to rest on the basis of seven simple notes. This par- 
ticular branch of my subject has been illustrated by one of the 
greatest poets of the day—albeit he writes in prose, and not in verse 
—in a celebrated passage of such lofty thought and unrivalled 
— of expression, that you will, 1 am sure, pardon me for 
introducing it, 

« Let us,” says this writer, “‘ take another instance of an outward and 
earthly form, or economy, under which great wonders unknown seem 
to be typified—I mean musical sounds as they are exhibited more per- 
fectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven notes in the scale: 
make them fourteen ; yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! 
What science brings so much out of so little? Out of what poor 
elements does some great master in it create his new world! Shall we 
say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick ot 
art, like some game or fashion of the day, without reality, without 
meaning? We may do so and then, perhaps, we shall also account the 
science of theology to be a matter of words; yet, as there is a divinity 
in theology which those who feel cannot communicate, so there is also 
in the wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which the science employs 
are incomprehensible. To speak of an ‘idea’ or a ‘ subject seems to 
fanciful or trifling, and of the views which it opens upon us to be childish 
extravagance; yet, is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and 
disposition of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, 
80 various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and 
perishes? Can it be that these mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
emotions and strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought in us by 
what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself ? 
It is not so; it cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher 
sphere; they are the out-pourings of eternal harmony in the medium 
of created sound; they are echoes from our Home; they are the voice 
of angels, or the magnificat of saints, or the living laws of divine 
governance, or the Divine Attributes; something are they besides 
themselves which we cannot compass, we cannot utter, though mortal 
map, and he, perhaps, not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, 


has the gift of eliciting them.” 

The sublime origin, mysterious attributes, and exalted purpose of 
this wonderful art would seem to be no less approved by the posi- 
tion it has received in Scripture t han palaiad ta 


by the facts which 
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disclose its character to the mere student of nature. The inventor 
of musical instruments has received his commemoration among the 
very earliest records of inspired history ; and we may well imagine, 
with the author of “‘ Paradise Lost,” that a still simpler form of 
music—the melody of the human voice—was one of the gifts con- 
secrated to the service of the Creator in the time of man’s inno- 
cency. The histo of music, so far as it is interwoven with the 
texture of Holy Writ, and the nature, as far as it can be known, 
of the various musical instruments specified in the Bible—some of 
them obsolete and others differing materially from instruments of 
like name in modern art—form in themselves the subject of a lecture 
which I hope soon to have the honour of delivering from this Chair. 
At present, I will but remind you of the place assigned to music, 
not only by the regulations of the Jewish Church and in the well- 
known exhortations of the Apostle (Eph. v. 19), but in the vision 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, described in the apocalyptic records 
(Rev. xiv. 2, and v. 8, 9):— 


«T heard a voice which was as the voice of harpers, harping with their 
harps, and they sang, as it were, a new song before the throne.” 


So true is it, in the words of the eminent writer lately quoted, that 
music is an echo from heaven. Perhaps it is as ancient as the 
creation of angels; and some celestial counterpart of those sweet 
sounds which form its earthly reflection may have been the medium 
of the divine praise ever since there were creatures to adore their 
Creator. Or possibly it may even be the expression, as the same 
writer has suggested, of some inward harmony in the Divine Nature 
Itself. But, according to the testimony of the Scriptures them- 
selves, ip seems destined to reach on into the boundless future of 
eternity. Whether or not (as Milton has sung and Haydn illus- 
trated) it formed the vehicle of praise in Paradise, we know—what 
is an infinitely stronger proof of its unearthly character and pur- 
that it constitutes the most intelligible type of the mode in 

which angelic worship is actually expressed. Of all the arts by 
which it has pleased the Creator to relieve the sadness and weariness 
of the world, or to symbolize His own power and beauty, music is that 
alone which bears, even on its very surface, the stamp of its super- 
natural character, and the anticipation of its undying life. It is 
immaterial in its nature, and penetrates to the soul without the inter- 
vention of any corporeal ane sg It is so far like inspiration itself. 
“Tt is the only one of all the arts,” says Montesquieu, “ which 
does not corrupt the mind.” If applied (as Burney remarks) to 
licentious poetry—‘“‘ the poetry corrupts the music, not the music 
the poetry.” Other arts—for instance, painting, sculpture, or 
architecture—have their own special charms and their own char- 
acteristic properties towards the representation of the sublime and 
beautiful; but their relations are with the material, and their 
place is on the earth. When the truths which they may serve to 
impress on the eye of faith shall have become visible realities, their 
occupation or mission will be over, and they will resign their office 
into the hands of that queen of all the arts who is alone endowed 
with the capacities for discharging it when time shall be no more. 
Iam here tempted to allude to a solecism which is suggestive— 
namely, the commonly restricted usage of the word Art. Some- 
times, no doubt, it is used in its widest sense; but its narrower 
application—to painting only, or at most to painting, sculpture, 
and architecture—is common enough ‘to be quite unambiguous 
in ordinary language—as, for instance, in the title of the Art 
Journal, or “‘ Essays in Art,” in neither of which would any one 
+ to find any but the most casual allusion to the art of music. 

It is not at present my purpose to emphasize the obvious inference 
from this solecism, but to make some remarks on the relation of 
this missing art, music, to the theories which thus leave her out of 
account. On many of them—naturally enough, considering that 
they pretend to be systems of art in the widest sense, and are 
founded on no broader basis than a more or less adequate know- 
ledge of the single art of painting—music acts as an effectual 
solvent. I do not now intend to criticise in detail the theories 
referred to, but only to state for your consideration some of the 
points of view in which music may be regarded as unique amongst 
the various manifestations of the creative genius—an ‘ uniqueness” 
which utterly prevents it finding its place in the systems mentioned, 
and indeed in any with which I am acquainted which pre- 
tends to offer an ultimate analysis of the nature and influence of 
art. Many of the notes of the isolation of music may be conveni- 








ently brought out under the head of what the Germans call (die 
Reinheit der Tonkunst) the purity or simplicity of this art as com- 
pared with the compositeness of the other arts. ‘‘ In music,” says 
Goethe, “we see most clearly the worth of art; it requires no 
subject-matter ; it is simply form and power.” In order that you 
may understand this more clearly, let us contrast music—I mean, 
of course, music pure and ‘“ absolute ”—namely, orchestral symph- 
onies and other instrumental music—with, for instance—to take 
the art I love best after my own—painting. Give the musician the 
twelve sounds of the scale—he requires no other material ; he builds 
his loftiest creations out of these alone. ‘ What a slender outfit,” 
indeed, *‘ for so vast an enterprise!” Slender enough in itself, but 
more slender when we consider that the painter, though his palette 
be endowed with “all the colours of the rainbow,” is still power- 
less to produce anything until he has chosen a material ‘“ subject ” 
—till also he have undergone a course of study of nature, and 
sometimes of history, to which in music there is absolutely no 
parallel. This isan important distinction, and one which, if clearly 
apprehended, would put an end to much confusion of thought and 
many absurd comparisons. Music, however, is not unique only 
because it is, in the sense explained already, ‘‘ pure art;” other 
important and singular differences exist between it and the other 
fine arts, which might be traced. But I will not pursue this sub- 
ject further. In truth, in speculations on art, but a few ste 
suffice us to cross the narrow field of our knowledge and reach the 
edge of the abyss of the unknowable, to which all speculations 
bring us sooner or later ; where modern science, for all its ‘‘ ample 
studies,” stop short, like Polyphemus, confused and foiled ; which 
the plummet of human philosophy seems to deepen but can never 
sound ; where childlike wonder returns to us again, the crowning 
emotion, as also the original germ of all intellectual labour. In all 
that has gone before, I may perhaps have seemed to place music 
before you so exclusively under the aspect of a natural gift as 
almost to create a doubt as to the peculiar advantage of those pro- 
visions which the munificent founder of this Professorship has 
made for its cultivation as an art and as a science. But such an 
inference is the last I wish you to deduce from my argument. 
There is one faculty which owes its capacities of excellence to 
natural endowment as conspicuously perhaps as music itself. ‘The 
difficulty of engrafting the habit of poetical invention upon a mind 
which is without any native aptitude for its creations, is so certain 
as to be the subject of a proverb. Yet the existence of this diffi- 
culty has never been thought to tell against making poetry one of 
the especial subjects of academical education and professorial teach- 
ing. Instruction cannot, of course, supply the absence of the 
natural faculty ; but it can improve that faculty into a valuable 
and productive habit, and prevent what is given for some good 
and even great purpose from running to waste, or taking some wild 
and irregular shape. Again, though instruction per se cannot make 
poets or musicians, it may tend to form critics, and thus create 
a standard of taste which at once stimulates the exercise of natural 
genius and guards it from extravagance. One great end, therefore, 
of a musical Professorship should be to furnish scope for the culti- 
vation and development of natural genius. The presence of that 
divine spark, evidenced (as has been already urged) by signs too 
clear to be misunderstood, is in itself a kind of invitation to turn it 
to good account. What is proverbially true of all knowledge is 
inclusively true of musical knowledge. A little of it is more likely 
to be dangerous than useful. Where enough is known of the art 
to amuse, but too little for any more valuable purpose, waste of 
time and personal conceit are not unfrequently the consequences ; 
and no little discredit has been brought upon a profession—which 
should be a noble one—by those who have represented it in this 
imperfect way. On the other hand, it is one of the disadvantages 
of a musical genius that it is apt to render those who possess it 
impatient of the dry process of cultivation. It is not, till too late, 
that the neglect of musical talent causes itself to be felt; and if 
there should be any amongst my younger hearers who has reason 
to believe that they possess this gift, I would earnestly recommend 
them to conquer the temptations to indolence which often accom~- 
pany it, and to lay the foundation of a study, so rich in its 9 
of refined enjoyment both to themselves and to others. It will be 
my duty and pleasure, so long as I occupy this chair, to lend any 
assistance in my power towards enabling them to carry out this 
object. I trust, also, that no one of them will be in any way 
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discouraged by what I have said in the carlier part of this address 
on the premature manifestation of the phenomena of musical talent, 
It is true, that as a general rule, this talent makes its appearance 
at a very early age. But all general rules have their exceptions ; 
and it may be here mentioned, for the consolation and incitement 
of those who may not have yet discovered in themselves any special 
aptitude for music, that several excellent musicians with whom I 
am acquainted did not display any particular signs of talent before 
the age of eighteen or twenty, and, vice versa, many “ prodigies ” 
have, as they arrive at maturity, turned out to be prodigious merely 
because they were precocious. I hope that, as my work here pro- 
ceeds, I may find some indications of musical promise which may 
not as yet have been elicited. I trust that any who may feel any 
desire to cultivate music, in the true and artistic sense of the word, 
will make their wishes known to me in order that I may perhaps 
be able to afford assistance to musical ability where already 
evident, and possibly, also, to educe it in cases where it may need 
encouragement. In so doing, I should feel that [ was carrying out 
an important object of this foundation. Another end of a musical 
Professorship in the heart of a University is directed not so much 
towards those who intend to make music their special study, as 
towards those who desire to understand some of its leading 
principles as a branch of general knowledge. I suppose that such 
an object should belong to a Professorship of Music in common 
with similar institutions assigned for the teaching of the various 
arts and sciences. Music has, perhaps, now acquired an importance 
in Great Britain which renders some acquaintance (particularly on 
the part of those here who are preparing for the Ministry) with 
its principles, its terminology, and technicalities, a valuable, if not 
a necessary, part of a libertal education. It furnishes illustrations 
even to general literature, which are unintelligible without some 
knowledge of its elements. It has a vocabulary of its own. Many 
of its words and phrases convey no meaning whatever to the reader 
or hearer who is unfamiliar with it ; and the mere formal definitions 
of its technical language give no sufficient insight into the subject 
to which they relate, without such an elucidation of that subject as 
is best conveyed in the form of popular lectures. It has taken its 
place among the noblest of the arts and sciences, and, as of old, no 
country which desires to maintain a high intellectual = 
among nations can afford to disregard a study which has enlisted so 
many great minds in its service. The Chinese philosopher Confucius, 
writing upwards of 500 years before the Christian era, says : — 

“ To know if a kingdom be well governed, and if the customs of its 
inhabitants be bad or good, examine the musical taste which prevails 
therein.” 

And a great philosopher and critic of our day remarks :— 

‘« For it is an assured truth that, whenever the faculties of men are at 
their fulness, they must express themselves by art; and to say that a 
State is without such expression, is to say that it is sunk from its pro- 
per level of manly nature.” 


With the view of carrying out this end of the Professorship to 
which I have just alluded, I shall endeavour, as far as circumstances 
will allow, to create an interest in my subject by treating it, at 
first, under its historical, artistic, and critical, rather than in its 
exclusively scientific, aspects. It will be one of my objects to 
show you that music has scientific properties of its own besides its 
connection with an important branch of Natural Philosophy. ‘The 
theory of sound, or ‘* Acoustics,” bears, indeed, towards music the 
relation of a collateral subject (not unlike that of Optics to Paint- 
ing), but does not wholly constitute the essence of its scientific, and 
none of its artistic, character, or adequately determine the laws of 
its operation. I cannot think that, in establishing a ‘“ Professor- 
ship of the Theory of Music,” General Reid designed to promote 
merely a knowledge of that theory in the abstract, or in only a 
single branch of it, but such a study of the principles of musical 
science as might result in the practical improvement of musical art. 
Nor can I accept an opinion that the object of this Professor- 
ship would be adequately or sufficiently answered by lectures on 
the theory of sound—which toa musician is the mere dead material 
of his art. In the days of General Reid, the theory of music was 
understood to mean a knowledge of those principles of harmony 
and (to use a now almost obsolete term we adopted from the 
Germans) ‘‘ thorough bass ;” without which knowledge the most 
naturally gifted musician would be unable to compose correctly. 








The wording of the passage in the will of our founder in which the 
term ‘theory ” first appears does not enlighten us as fo his definite 
meaning. He may have inserted that word in order to guard 
against the Professor being a mere teacher or ‘‘ music master.” 
One fact, however, seems clear—namely, that he understood the 
term ‘‘ theory” to include an art as well asa science. After his 
words, ‘‘ Theory of Music,” comes a hyphen, and the following 
sentence—‘' An art and science in which the Scots stand unrivalled 
by all the neighbouring nations in pastoral melody and sweet com- 
binations of sound.” Whatever this may mean, I see nothing in 
the terms of his foundation to indicate that he meant his Professor 
to aim at promoting the theory of music under any other view 
than that in which it was regarded in his time, and is still regarded 
by musical men qualified to judge both in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. What we have to consider, is the manner in 
which musical science has been elevated and great musicians formed 
in all parts of the world. Now, there is no reason whatever to 
believe that our greatest composers (excepting, perhaps, Bach, who 
seems to have known most things), made acoustics their study, 
I am not for a moment denying the connection which subsists be- 
tween the theory of acoustics and the theory of music. All I am 
maintaining is, that the subject of the former science, though 
closely related with that of music, is not music proper, and conse- 
quently does not fall within the province of this Professorship in 
the same way as do those principles which bear directly upon 
the province of musical art. I have dwelt more at length on this 
subject than its importance may seem to deserve, because it is pos- 
sible that my views upon it may differ in some degree from thos 
of some here whom I am bound to respect ; and because I feel that, 
in addressing you here for the first time, it is my duty to set before 
you, as clearly as I can, the light in which I understand the inten- 
tions of our founder, and my own duty in respect to those inten- 
tions. In the view thus taken of the objects of this Professorship, | 
I believe that I have embodied the main intentions of its munificent 
founder and benefactor to the University. ‘These intentions seem 
to me to be indicated by the pes provisions Se reference to the 
Professorship) of his will and codicil—the one, that which specifies 
the theory of music; the other, that which prescribes the annual 
concert. ‘These two provisions seem intended to balance one another, 
and to result in an institution the p of which is to advance the 
study of music both as a science and as an art. It seems evident, 
from the stress laid on the Commemorative Concert, that General 
Reid was not only thinking of thus securing an annual hearing 
of his own compositions, and of keeping his memory in remem- 
brance, but that he was desirous of throwing a popular element into 
the institution, and of rescuing the art from its place as a mere 
subject of scientific treatment, and thus enabling the University 
and the public to receive the best exemplification of its powers 
which the available resources of the time might place at our dis- 
posal? I will now venture to sketch out some 6f my views as to 
the practical working of this Chair—premising, however, that all 
attempts as regards this vexed question must necessarily be experi- 
mental. I think that a choral class might be formed. When I was 
an undergraduate at Oxford, an association existed —under the title 
of the ‘‘ University Amateur Musical Society” —among the students, 
and enabled us to give, with professional help, terminal concerts. I 
do not see why our annual Reid Concert should not enjoy a similar 
advantage—as regards the chorus, at all events. It might prove 
a saving of expense, without loss of efficiency ; it would afford 
opportunity of introducing many excellent glees and madrigals for 
men’s voices ; and would form a sort of tie between the foundation 
concerts and the University, which may possibly have been the 
founder’s wish (although he does not in his will give the slightest 
indication of it) to maintain. And not only for practical but for 
theoretical reasons, a vocal class should, I think, be established. 
Theory must be taught by practice. It is absurd to suppose that 
the former can be really taught toa ‘ class,” unless the students 
work themselves—unless they either sing, play, compose, or even 
harmonize. To a choral class, the system oF notation, scales, inter- 
vals, and considerable elementary instruction, can be practically 
imparted. But such rudimentary instruction is hardly the work of 
a Professor of Music in a University. It ap obvious that 
these elementary classes should be trained by the assistants to the 
Professor. His prelections should clearly be on higher branches of 
the art and science. Whilst referring to teaching in classes, I may 
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add that it is at all events an open question whether—with the 
exception, of course, of choral singing, and the purely abstract 
studies of history, &c.—music can be so taught. f much doubt 
whether any musician learned his art by collective instruction. On 
the contrary, I hold that personal and individual instruction is 
absolutely necessary in the training of musical sudents—an opinion 
which I think is shared by musicians of professorial experience ; 
for instance, Ld a late Professor of Music in the University of 
Berlin, who in his published writings strongly advocates individual 
teaching. I am, however, far from thinking that the duties of 
or Professor would be fully discharged by the mere delivery of 
lectures on the higher departments of the art. There seem to me 
to be several subsidiary modes of encouraging the advancement of 
musical science which fall within his province. Besides the vocal 
class to which I have just referred, I think something might be 
done in the way of instrumental instruction by the formation of 
an organ class; but here, of course (excepting when the class met 
collectively to hear ‘‘ recitals” or performances on this instrument), 
the teaching must be personal and individual. I need not enume- 
rate the great advantages which are gained by acquiring even a 
moderate proficiency in organ-playing, nor dilate on the glories of 
this noble instrument— 
‘‘For oh, what tongue can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise ? ” 
I will only briefly remind you that, besides being the only approxi- 
ination to imitation of an orchestra, it is a triumph of mechanism, 
and, what is more to the point, that its introduction contributed 
much towards the invention of counterpoint. Its use, too, as a 
sublime accompaniment to psalmody is coming to be more and 
more —- a amongst us. And on the organ, the 
ts an 


sublime thoug thrilling harmonies, the towering might and 
unsurpassed ie of that immortal master, Bach, are, perhaps, 
best appreciated. I think that for these, and many other reasons, 


a course of organ instruction is desirable. This allusion to the 
“king of instruments” cannot fail, I think, to remind many of 
my hearers of him who caused this noble organ to be here erected. 
I should ill satisfy either your feelings or my own did I not, in my 
first lecture, pay a merited tribute to the services of my immediate 
predecessor—if, indeed, he need any other tribute than that which 
1s before our eyes. This fine hall (modestly called a ‘‘ class-room”), 
with the adjacent museum, containing so rare and precious a 
collection of instruments and apparatus, and the musical library, 
which form its appen are creations of his unbaffled ener; 
and perseverance—visible and enduring memorials of his mm 
What more or what better can I here say of him than was once 
said of another— 

“ $i monumentum ejus requiras, circumspice.” 
His name must live in grateful remembrance of many who partici- 
pated in his instructions. Ido not forget that towards the close 
of his life his work was interrupted and his usefulness — by 
declining health and other untoward circumstances ; yet I think 
not only express my own sentiments, but anticipate those of m 
successors, when I say that all who may be promoted to the office 
have the honour to hold, will feel with me how greatly their 
facilities are multiplied by the material advantages his zeal has ac- 
cumulated ; and I feel that I am at least bound in their name, as 
well as my own, to leave on record these few words of honour to 
the memory of Professor Donaldson. Before dismissing the subject 
of instrumental instruction, I cannot refrain from adding that it 
would prove a sin, gratification to me if this Professorship 
might ever (impossible as the idea may seem at present) in any way 
contribute towards the formation of a permanent local orchestra in 
this metropolis, and thus establish a ent which can hardly be 
said to exist—with the exception of the band of Herr Manns at the 
Crystal Palace, and of Herr Hallé at Manchester—anywhere in 
the kingdom. In Germany, such associations are to be found in 
every town of importance, and this peculiarity is intimately con- 
nected with the position which Germany occupies as the first 
musical nation in og world. ‘The orchestral music by the great 
masters is not only to be heard there as in London‘a few times 
during a ‘‘ season,” but all the year round. For, besides the oc- 
casional concerts at which the best orchestra in the place performs 
—for instance, the far-famed ‘‘ Gewandhaus ”- concerts at Leipsic, 
or the Philharmonic concerts at Berlin, Dresden, or Vienna 
(answering to but immeasurably superior, both as to selection and 








execution, to London ‘ Philharmonic ” concerts)—there exist 
‘* Garden” concerts, where the symphonies and overtures of such 
giants as Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schumann may, 
for a few pence, be heard almost daily. This is what we want 
in Great Britain, if the people are ever to be really musical. Or- 
chestral music should be within reach of all classes. The standard 
of taste cannot really be high unless the masses are familiarized 
with the best music. I need hardly add that I refer to so-called 
‘* classical” music alone, and not to operatic selections or dance 
music, by which the taste is more likely to be impaired than im- 
proved. Concerts, therefore, not only for the performance of 
‘chamber music,” as Mr. Chappel’s excellent Monday Popular 
Concerts in London, but of ‘ orchestral music,” as M. Pasdeloup’s 
‘Concerts Populaires” in Paris, are much needed in Great Britain. 
The constant opportunities of practice afforded by orchestral as 
well as choral associations are essential to excellence in either 
branch of music. It is, as I have said, by practice only that the 
principles of musical science are familiarized to the mind; there 
are no experiments which teach a‘science so thoroughly as those in 
which the student himself is the experimentalist. It is satisfactory 
to notice the very evident signs of an improved musical era which 
have been manifested here as well as in England of late years. 
But the improvement has been more marked in choral than instru- 
mental music. Choral associations are now to be met with in most © 
parts of the kingdom. Here, in Edinburgh, choral ‘* Unions” are 
giving signs of life and vigour, and are gradually making them- 
selves acquainted with the best oratorios. And there is also an 
increase here of appreciation of instrumental music, shown by the 
attention and interest bestowed on stringed quartet performances, 
and especially by the recent establishment of a ‘“ Philharmonic 
Society,” by means of which some good orchestral music and 
some excellent artists have been introduced,. I believe for the 
first time, to the Edinburgh public. It is not for me to point 
out the mode in which the administrators of the Reid Fras 
might most suitably angetianin the funds at their disposal; but 
I would most respectfully submit to their consideration whether a 
certain portion of those funds might not be advantageously em- 

loyed in providing special means of instruction for young men 

esirous of improving themselves in "¥ particular instrument for 
which they may have a predilection. I have specified the organ as 
an instrument in some way suited for the formation of a ‘ ya by 
but I should be very glad if the study of other instruments—for 
instance, the two most important of them, the pianoforte and the 
violin—could be in any way facilitated by our founder’s bequest. 
In the great musical schools of Germany, there is usually a special 
teacher for each principal instrument. But the same object might 
be attained by the appointment of teachers or “ assistants” in the 
several departments under the superintendence of a professor whose 
lectures would serve for the common illustration of all. We are 
not likely to succeed in creating any approach to a “school of 
music” in this University until we have furnished an inducement 
to young men to matriculate for the especial purpose of cultivating 
music. And I know of no course so likely to promote that end as that 
of multiplying the channels by which assistance might be supplied to 
every form of musical talent, so capricious in its selections and so ver- 
satile in its manifestations. It will be a subject of no small gratifica- 
tion to myself if I may be enabled, by my own personal exertions, to 
give effect to some of the ideas (which I am aware may appear to 
some ns visionary, if not heretical) concerning this Professor- 
ship I have thus presumed to sketch. The state of my health has 
of late prevented me from devoting myself to my duties with the 
activity which I should wish to bring to their discharge. Should 
I be prevented, from the same cause, from carrying out this hope, 
it will at least be a consolation to me to have placed on record ex 
cathedra this estimate of some of the objects of my office, for the 
guidance or correction, as it may be, of those who shall come after 
me. If, on the other hand, as I venture to hope, I may be per- 
mitted to give some practical illustration of my ideas, I trust that 
I may never fail, through any want of zeal I can command, to give 
the best evidence in my power of the gratitude which I feel for the 
honour of my election, by labouring to give effect to the intentions 
of our founder, and conferring, as far as I may be able, on the art 
of his and my own predilection, and on his institution, the 
“ stability, respectability, and consequence ” which it is the pur- 
pose of his munificent endowment to secure. 
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The Professor was frequently applauded during the de- 
livery of his lecture, and at the close, having been requested 
to play on the organ, he chose General Reid’s March, “ ‘The 
Garb of Old Gaul,” as he said he could think of nothing else 
appropriate to the occasion. The march was introduced 
with variations, in one of which the pedal took the melody, 
and the last variation was an extempore fugue on the open- 
ing subject in which the contrapuntal devices of inversion 
and diminution stretto were introduced. 


ee) 


PARIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

The Popular Classical Concerts, with Joseph Joachim as the 
reigning attraction, the concerts of the Théatre du Prince Impérial, 
the concerts of the Athénée—am I at liberty to say Atheneum,— 
and the inauguration of the Concerts of the Conservatoire make up 
the sum total of the musical news of the past week, with one 
exception—the réprise of Der Frieschiitz at the Théatre-Lyrique, 
which took place on Saturday. The concerts at the Athénée, 
thanks to the zeal and energy of M. Pasdeloup, the conductor, 
have already impressed the public, and declared themselves an 
eminent success. I attended the concert on Friday last and was 
vastly pleased on the whole. The band is first-rate, being partly 
made up of members from the orchestra of the Cirque Napoléon. 
Joachim played the fourth concerto of Viotti in A minor, and 
created a prodigious sensation. He is an immense favourite here, 
and the best judges place him in the front of all living violinists. 
The amplitude and breadth of his style, his grand tone, his magni- 
ficent bowing, and classical feeling commend him to alla mateurs of 
the fiddle, and he is now certainly, with the Parisian public, the 
“Star of Arcady” for the time being. Joachim had already 
played Viotti’s concerto at the Popular Classical Concerts, so that 
its performance a second time was anxiously expected. M. Chauvet, 
the pianist and organist, played, on the pianoforte, Bach’s Fugue 
in G minor, and played it well. He isa great favourite, and is 
looked up to asa classicist. ‘The band performed Beethoven’s music 
to the ballet of the Men of Prometheus, and the overtures to 
Semiramide and Oberon. On Monday the Athénée gave another 
concert, and Joachim again played, enchanting and astonishing his 
audience in the violin solo of the ‘‘ Benedictus” in Beethoven's 
Mass in D, No. 2, and in Tartini’s Trille du Diable. Only frag- 
ments from the Mass were given, but these were exceedingly well 
done. On Friday the music to Mendelssohn’s Athalie will be 
given. On Sunday, the eighth Popular Concert of Classical 
Music, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, took place, providing 
the following programme :— 

Symphony, No. 49—Haydn; Overture, “The Isles of Fingal ”— 
Mendelssohn ; Adagio from the quintet in G minor, for all the stringed 
instruments—Mozart; Concerto, for violin—Beethoven; Overture, 

Tannhéiuser—W agner. 


Joachim’s performance of Beethoven’s concerto was decidedly the 
feature of the concert. I did not attend the first performance of the 
reprise of Der Frieschiitz at the Théatre-Lyrique on Saturday. From 
allI can learn the success did not jump to expectation. ‘The principal 
characters were sustained by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlle. 
Daram, MM. Troy and Michot. I have been informed tat the 
cause of the delay in the production of Weber's opera was the non- 
arrival of the patent moon which had been ordered from London. 
I never knew that your capital had been celebrated for its moon- 
makers, At any rate I never saw a real good-looking moon, which 
Diana would not reject with disdain on the score of verisimilitude, 
at any theatre in London, the managers deeming it only necessary 
that their moons should be round and stationary. I am told the 
scenery and appointments of the Freischiitz are very grand and 
well done. 

Little to tell about the Italiens. Adelina Patti has been ill, so 
Rigoletto had to be withdrawn, as also Crispino e la Comare. ‘To 
make amends, Ernani was given entire with Malle. States as Elvira, 
Signor Pancani as Ernani, Signor Verger as Don Carlos, and 
Signor Agnesi as Don Silva. Mdlle. States has much to recom- 
mend her in the part of Elvira—a fine voice of unusual power and 
compass, and a grand-looking person. As a singer and actress, 


however, she has much, very much, to learn, and should set about 
it directly. Moreover, her intonation is sometimes at fault. 
Nevertheless, she was received with evident marks of favour, and 
pleased the masculine part of the audience. Linda di Chamouni 
is to be revived forthwith for Mdlle. Patti, as is also L’Elisir 
d’Amore—but who Dulcamara? And echo answers, not Ronconi. 


Paris, Dec. 12. Montague Suoor. 








Mr. ALFRED MELLON, we are happy to learn, is fast recovering. 


Roya. Irauian Opera.—The report about Signor Bottesini’s 
engagement to conduct at the Royal Italian Opera is only partially 
true. Signor Bottesini will, we understand, conduct three nights 
weekly (non-subscription nights), it being Mr. Gye’s intention we 
further understand, to perform every night in the week during the 
entire season. 


Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—There is a rumour of Promenade 
Concerts at this theatre, under the direction of Sig. Arditi shortly 
after Christmas. 


Tur. Monpay PoruLar Concert Party, comprising Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Herr Straus, Herr Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, Sig. 
Piatti, and Mr, Santley, have given concerts this week at Bath, 
Clifton, and Torquay. 

THe Monpay PoputarR Concerts in St. James's Hall will re- 
commence shortly after Christmas (Jan. 14). Herr Joachim,, 
principal violin, will lead the great so-called ‘+ Posthumous ” 
quartet of Beethoven in B flat. 


BorpDEAuX.—Mdllle. Carlotta Patti’s concert last month realized 
5,000 francs. 


Miss Laura Harris will sing at the next’ concert of the Bor- 
deaux Philharmonic Society. y 


Tue Conservative Lanp Socrety.—The 14th annual meeting was 
held on the 11th of December, for the first time, in the new and spacious 
premises, being 11 Howard Street and 33 Norfolk Street, combined in 
one vast edifice by Mr. Wylson, architect. The entrance to the building 
is in Norfolk Street, and the frontage extends to nearly the whole of the 
northern side of Howard Street. The lower part is devoted to the 
Society’s offices for investments and the sale of land. On the first floor 
is a capacious board-room, in which the quarterly and annual meetings 
will be held, and to which room the secretary’s offices are attached. 
The upper portion of the edifice is devoted to the offices of the legal 
and surveying departments. The fagade of the building is simple yet 
imposing, having the title of the Society, and the date of its formation, 
extending along its entire length. It is another large edifice added to 
the many erections which have of late years sprung up in the Metropolis, 
shewing the great improvements made in street architecture. The 
Report of the Executive Committee expresses their confident anticipa- 
tion that a new era of success will be ensured to the Society, on entering 
its 15th year, in the new offices, which the great increase of business had 
rendered imperative, as the opening in due course of the Thames 
Embankment, and of the new Law Courts, will render the Norfolk 
Street neighbourhood a central position for Metropolitan business. The 
Report states that the total receipts for 1865-6 were £120,970—being 
the largest since the formation of the Society—and shewing an excess of 
£40,710 over the returns of the previous year. The gross cash totals 
were £988,620, whilst 25,674 £50 shares had been issued, representin 
£1,283,700. Sixty estates had been bought in twenty-six counties, an 
the sale of land amounted to £498,091, The total withdrawals amounted 
to £286,364. The committee, acting under the rules, had increased the 
Reserve Fund to £18,000. Every branch of business, during the year, 
had shewn a marked increase; and the confidence in the Society during 
the greatest pressure in the monetary market was more strongly 
manifested than previously, by increased investments. The four 
auditors, on signing the balance sheet, after verifying the vouchers, 
books, and securities in the strong room, expressed specially their satie- 
faction with the manner in which the Society’s books and accounts were 
kept. The committee declared the dividend for the year to be at the 
rate of six per cent. The directors, who retired by rotation—Viscount 
Ranelagh, Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Viscount Ingestre, Major 
Jervis, M.P., and T. K. Holmes,Esq.—were re-elected ; and votes of 
thanks were passed to the board, the officers of the Society, and to the 
auditors. There were present at the meeting :—Viscount Ranelagh, ' 
Colonel Knox, M.P., Viecaees Ingestre, Hon, and Rev. W. Talbot, 
Hon. R. Bourke, Colonel Meyrick, Major Jervis, M.P., Mr. Currie, Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Goodson, M.P., Mr. Newcowen, Mr. Winstanley, Mr. 
Good, Mr. Clemon, Mr. Rowsell, Mr. Collingridge, Mr. Wallis, Mr. 
Liddell, Mr, Bicker-Coaster, d&c., &c. 
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THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


(From the Manchester Examiner and Times). 


By far the best of the present series of Saturday evening con- 
certs was given at the Free-trade Hall on Saturday night, under 
the direction of Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, of London, who brought 
his Monday pag quartet, pianist and singer. There was only 
one vocalist, Mr. Santley, who never fails to occupy a great place, 
but the instrumentalists were strong both in numbers and talent, 
and consisted of Madame Arabella Goddard, as pianist, Herren 
Straus and L. Ries as first and second violinists, Mr. Zerbini as 
viola, and Signor Piatti as violoncello. The pieces performed were 
not too numerous, but they were selected with excellent taste, and 
were of a character to stamp the entertainment as a concert of 
classic music. The first performance, for instance, was Haydn's 
quartet in G major (Op. 76, No. 1) for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, and it was executed by the four instrumentalists in a 
manner that would have charmed the composer, could he have 
heard it, all his ideas being thoroughly grasped by the executants, 
who rendered the composition in a way that we can hardly hesitate 
to call perfect. It was much the same with the rest of the pro- 
gramme. Herr Straus, the violinist, played a beautiful nocturne 
by Ernst, so as to remind us of that great master’s own style of 
shying, and received the hearty recognition of an audience that, 
we are pleased to say, was larger than has generally assembled at 
these entertainments ; and in the two concerted pieces in which he 
took a part, and one of which we have already named, his playing 
was conspicuous by purity of tone and chastity of taste. The 
second was Mendelssohn’s grand trio in D minor, in which he 

ormed with Madame Arabella Goddard and Signor Piatti. It 
is & d trio in every sense, and it was given in a manner s0 
masterly that it would be invidious, if not indeed unfair, to select 
any one of them for special commendation. We cannot help re- 
ferring, however, to the splendid playing of Madame Arabella 
Goddard in this piece. It might be taken as an example of the 


perfection to which the mastery of an instrument and the concep- 


tion of a great composer's intentions may be brought. This was 
the more conspicuous in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight ” sonata, because 
the latter was a solo performance, and brought the greatest of 
modern pianists before the undivided attention of her audience. 
The great abilities of Signor Piatti received new confirmation by 
his performance of variations on Mozart's air, ‘‘ La dove prende.” 
We never heard Mr. Santley in better voice, nor did he ever sing 
with greater confidence in his own powers. Mr. Sullivan’s new 
song, ““A weary lot is thine, fair maid,” Handel's great air, 
“Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” from Acis and Galatea, and its 
almost equally great reciiative, were rendered in Mr. Santley’s 
very best manner, as was also the ‘“Erl King” of Schubert 
(sung in F sharp minor). Mr. Zerbini acted as conductor, and 
contributed a fair share to the unqualified success of the concert. 


— 0— 
THE ORGAN, 

Str,—On Wednesday evening week the churchwardens of St. 
James's invited the parishioners to hear the effects of some recent 
improvements in the organ of the parish church in Piccadilly, to 
be shewn in the course of a few interpretations upon it, at the 
hands of Mr. Burrowes, of suitable selections. Now that the 
matter of the reformed method of tuning has become a subject 
more or : leas ing the attention of all persons having to 
do with organs, perha this incident as revealing an instance of a 
step in the direction of the reformation, may make the affair— 
otherwise of narrow local hearing—of sufficient public interest to 
induce you to notice it in the Musical World, by printing the 
programme and the appended remarks. 

ProeramME.—Organ Sonata, No. 1., Mendelssohn; Adagio, (Cremona 
—Lieblich—Flute), Haydn; Abend Lied, (Contra Fagotto), Schumann; 
Choral, “ David,” (Trumpet), C. E. Horsley ; Cantabile, Largo and Andante, 
(Cornopeon—Oboe), Lefébure Wély; Chorus, ‘‘The Horse and his Rider,” 
Handel; Adagio, Symphony No. 3, (Cremona—Cornopean), Mendelssohn ; 
Fugue, J. S. Bach; Andante, Quartet No. 4, (Lieblich—Flute), Mozart; Air, 
‘Let the bright Seraphim” (Trumpet), Handel ; Chorus, ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” 
Beethoven ; Hymn, to be sung by the St. James's choir and the audience. 

Remarks—With the return of the period for cleansing and re- 
embellishing the church came also the time for cleaning and renovating 





the organ. Asa thorough work in this way implies almost an entire 
taking of the instrument to pieces, the opportunity thus presented has 
been taken advantage of to embrace with it—at the suggestion of Ex- 
Churchwarden Crane and Mr. Burrowes, Organist—a few improvements; 
improvements of a character calculated to cause this noble instrument, 
as respects a state of completeness, to keep pace with the times, and 
continue to hold its place as ranking among the grandest of London 
church organs, and worthy the church and parish of St. James. The 
last twelve or fourteen years has developed numerous improvements in 
organ construction, and the application of some of these to the St. 
James’s organ has been the work now executed. The German organ, 
the facteur of Messrs. Schulze & Son, of Erfurt, in the first Great 
Exhibition, attracted the notice of connoisseurs in this way by the 
sweetness of its tone in various combinations. This proceeded mainly 
from the effects of a particular kind of pipe, and of which pipe it con- 
tained stops in each of the series of the 16, 8, and 4 feet measure, 
called the “ Lieblich Gedact,” (‘« Lovely-toned Stopt Diapason”). A 
stop after this model, of the 8-feet series, has now been put into the 
choir organ here; secondly, another sweet-toned stop, of the 4-feet 
series, called the Metallic Flute, its voicing being imitative of the sounds 
of the new silver flute, has been introduced into the same department; 
thirdly, a new trumpet stop has been put into the great organ, 
replacing one the tones of which were inadequate; and, lastly, the 
instrument has been re-tuned on the system of “equal temperament.” 
The altered tuning here referred to forms one of the most important of 
modern organ improvements ; its effect—as well as imparting increased 
general brightness of tone—renders the instrument playable in an equal 
perfectness of tune in all the 24 musical keys, whereas by the system of 
un-equal temperament—on which the organ in England is uniformly 
tuned—the instrument is virtually playable in only the 9 more common 
keys of the series, that is, the ancient church keys of G, D, A, C, F, and 
B flat, and the relative minors of the last three, it being really out of 
tune, toa greater or less degree, in each of the remaining 15 ; and 
when it is borne in mind how much modern composition stands in, or 
modulates into those more remote keys, the gain by the reformed 
system must be obvious. Although the pianoforte has always been 
tuned on the “equal temperament” principles, and in Germany the 
organ also, yet, as regards the organ in England, it is only just now 
beginning to obtain. The success that had attended the conversion, 
among others, of the organs of the Temple Church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey, justified its adoption at St. James’s, The St. 
James’s organ is an ancient instrument, of the period of 1688, built by 
Renatus Harris; the case, and ornamental figures, having been the 
production of the wood-carvers, Grinling Gibbons, In 1852 the 
interior was entirely reconstructed, with extensive additions, at a cost 
of £1,000, by the late Mr. James Bishop. It was his last work and 
avowed masterpiece. It is on the modern double C arrangement, and 
has three rows of keys, each of 44 octaves, and pedal of 23 octaves, 41 
sounding stops, and 6 subsidiary stops, all the sounding stops (3 only 
excepted) extending throughout the compass, 5 of them being of the 16 
feet size of tone, as in the highest class church organ. Total number 
of pipes 2240. The work now executed is by Messrs. Bishop & Starr, 
successors to the James Bishop — to. & 
ILLIAM Bort, 
Rosear Dake, } Churchwardens. 

The number of the Musical World for September 8, 1855, con- 
tains a history of this, in many respects, remarkable instrument. 
—Yours obediently, AMATEUR. 

To D. Peters, Esq. 








Mr. Nicnotas Moni’s MS. Operetta, The Shipwright’s Love, was 
rehearsed before some of the élite of the profession on Friday week, at the 
residence of Miss Rose Hersee, by whom the principal soprano part was 
undertaken. The other characters were represented by Miss Julia 
Derby, Mr. Whiffin, and Mr. Conway Cox; and the libretto was read 
by the author, Mr. Wellington Guernsey. The soprano song and two 
trios were repeated by general desire.—Paris Times. 

Hanover.—The programme of the third Concert given by the Royal 
Band consisted of the Third Part to Schumann’s Faust; Beethoven’s 
Overture to Coriolan, and Lachner’s Third Suite. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—Rthl’s Association will shortly give a 
performance of Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri. 

Costentz.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was recently performed under the 
direction of Herr Bruch, 

Errurt.—After a long pause, occasioned by the events of the day, 
the Erfurt Musical Association have resumed their labour of love. At 
their first concert, a young English lady, Miss Marian Hayne, a pupil of 
Mad. Marchesi, of Cologne, won golden opinions from the audience by 
the charming way in which she sang several songs. 
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HUMBUG.* 

By the publication of an article entitled ‘‘ Schwindel,” in its 
number of the 10th October, the Neue New- Yorker Musik-Zeitung 
gives us fresh proof of its really sincere endeayour to advance the 
cause of music in North America, for it attacks without pity the 
humbug which reigns in musical matters as well as in everything 
else there. We are accustomed, in Europe, to look down with 
contempt upon the American system of advertisements and criti- 
cisms, and it certainly deserves our contempt to the fullest extent. 
But let us conscientiously see whether all that we condemn over 
there is never found at home. We will put the means of institut- 
ing this self-examination within the power of our readers by 
quoting from the article in question certain passages, the applica- 
tion of which to similar things in Europe will not be difficult :— . 

“ Every one knows that these barefaced laudations are directly op- 
posed to the truth; everyone laughs, Lut appears to regard this hum- 
bug asa kind of necessity to be endured without murmuring. ‘Lhe 
press more particularly seems to misunderstar.d what it ought to do in 
this case. It seems to have no idea of anything like a proj er principle 
of criticism. It measures ly the standard of friendship, of personal 
good-feeling, or perhaps something worse. It appears to be considered 
a sort of necessity, an understood agreement to praise certain persons, and 
to find fault with others. It must not be thought that something like 
bribery always lies at the bottom of this. We know artists who do not 
adopt that means, ard who enjoy’the never-varying favour of the press, 
though such favour ought very frequently not to be shown them, On 
the other hand, many a hard-working artist finds it difficult to get on, 
simply | ecause he did not begin by being included among the favoured 
ones. ‘The jriticipal cause of this consists in the want of independent judg- 
ment, and in the thoroughly American notion that anyone who demands, 
and, what is more, obtains a large sum for his professional services 
must also be a man of eminent merit. As long as the success of an 
artist in this country depcnds upon external circumstances, art itself 
has a sorry chance, for such a state of things will simply result in the 
young artist’s giving himeelf very little trouble, and gradually taking the 
appearance for the substance. ‘ An elegant toilet, a little voice, a goodly 
amount of boldness, and two or three kind friends on the prese—these 
are the ingredients in a singer’s success '—once said to usa lady, who 
understands the art of observation. On the whole, she is right, but 
that such should be the case is the fault of the critics, who, partly for 
the above reasons, paftly from others of a more reprehensible nature, 
but chiefly from the fact, rendered imperative by the mode of life in 
America, that in journalism a man cannot take time to go at all deeply into 
criticism, fail to appreciate their task, and do not dare to oppose a dam 
to the torrent of established usages. 

“ Here in America much is thought, for instance, of the daily pagers 
containing a notice of an artist the very morning after the evening of his ap- 
pearance. We, on the contrary, think that this system very frequently 

helps to cause that humbug which we have here to lament in the 
domain of art. The genuinely American idea that the way must be 
prepared for every-one, no matter how, throws the door wide open for 
ruperficiality, and leads to all the frequently highly comical effusions in 
the daily criticisms. Nobody, not even the most accomplished artist, is 
able to pronounce an opinion at all valid on, for instance, a Symphony, 
after a single hearing, and yet the American papers perforia this miracle 
several times in the course of a season. It is true that the riotices are 
something astonishing. The same remark holds good of the artists. 
How often must a speedy judgment be revoked, or modified; nay, how 
often has it already had to be so! In the case of a really great artist it 
is only the subsequent influence exerted Ly what he does that is of im- 
portance. Quickness is not witchcraft; it is simply the trick of a 
juggler. The quickness with which most of the lords of criticism serve 
us in this country, and on which the managers of the papers insist, is nothing 
more, and performcd in the dcmain of art must necessarily lead to the 
most lamentable results.” 


The italicised words we ourselves have italiced, and not without 
good reason. 


[lt would be just as well for the German press to look at home. } 


The American—even the New York and Boston—press is not very 
much worse than the German. A. S. S.] 








_Motte. Sopuie Lorwe, one of the most celebrated German 
singers of her day, who may be remembered at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in the early days of the celebrated quartet, died at Pesth 
on the 28th of November. She was the wife of Field-Marshal 
Prince Frederic de Liechtenstein. 


* From the Neiderrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 











MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


There was unusual variety in the programme of last Monday. Seven 
composers were represented. First came Beethoven, in his grandest 
and most rugged mood, to impress the hearer anew with a sense of the 
power that dwelt in this modern Prometheus, and recall the mental 
anguish that preyed upon his great heart even as the vulture fed on the 
Titan chained to Mount Caucasus. In nothing is the individuality 
of Beethoven manifested with such emphasis as in the posthumous 
quartets; and of the five, that in A minor, performed on Monday, is 
perhaps the most impressive. Although not brought out until after 
the composer’s death, all these compositions were in the publisher’s 
hands during his lifetime, and it may be reasonably supposed that they 
had received his last corrections, and were left in the state in which he 
wished them to be transmitted to posterity. While working upon this 
last commission, he was first attacked by the malady to which he fell a 
victim, and it is not to be wondered at that the light of his genius was 
sometimes obscured by the gloomy veil which was gradually shutting 
him out from life. But even these obscurities have an interest for us 
independently of their value as opaque settings of sparkling gems, 
in giving us glimpses of the inmost life of a great genius. It is as 
true of composers as of poets, ‘“‘what they learn in suffering they 
teach in song. There must be fascination in such teaching, 
otherwise one could not account for a long, abstruse, and frequently 
obscure composition holding captive the multitude that thronged St. 
James’s Hal]. It was singular to note how spell-bound seemed the 
audience while the wonderful adagio in modo Lidico was being played 
—the hymn in which the musician, in an interval of convalescence, gave 
thanks to the Almighty for his recovery. True that the quartet could 
scarcely have been better played. Herr Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Signor 
Piatti were second violin, viola, and violoncello; but there was a new 
leader in the person of Herr Wilhelmj, who, at the Crystal Palace and 
Mellon’s Concerts, had shown himself to be an exceptional soloist, but, 
until engaged by Mr. Arthur Chappell, had had no chance of proving 
his capabilities as a concertante player. With a pure, clear, and bright 
tone, unerring intonation, unobtrusive expression, and boundless facility 
of execution, he possesses the qualities which belong to a violinist of 
the first rank. If he has not yet the nobility of style and passionate 
fervour which combine to impart to every performance of Herr Joachim 
a peculiar charm, it must be borne in mind that he is extremely 
young, and that he has already made good his claim to a position 
far in advance of his years. iis executive capacity was tested in 
Schubert’s rondeau in B minor, in which he had the co-operation of 
Mr. C. Hallé, while his powers of expression were displayed to advan- 
tage in Ernst’s elegy, the “linked sweetness, long-drawn-out,” ot 
whose lovely melody won new beauty from hig silvery tone. So much 
applause followed this popular piece that Herr Wilhelmj returned to 
the platform and played Vieuxtemps’ Reverie. The pianist was Mr. 
Hallé, who introduced Weber’s sonata in D minor, the least generally 
familiar of the four that the author of Der Freischutz composed. If not 
to be ranked with the pianoforte works of Beethoven or Mozart, the 
sonatas of Weber are so fully impregnated with the wild beauty which 
shines through all his operas, that they can scarcely fail to be popular 
both with performer and listener. Mr. Hallé played con amore, but his 
extreme solicitude to infuse into the work all the expression of which 
he deemed it capable betrayed him into some exaggeration, especially 
in the first movement. The animated rondo, which brings the sonata to a 
conclusion, was, however, excellently performed and much applauded. In 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Tema con variazioni, originally written for the brother 
Paul, by whom the composer’s recevtly published letters have been 
edited, Mr. Hallé wae associated with Signor Piatti, who played upon 
a Stradivarius violoncello of rare quality. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, and Ernst being already represented by the instrumentalists, it 
was reserved for Mr. Santley to give vocal illustrations of Mozart, 
Schubert, and Mr, Benedict. The last-named brought forward a new 
song, entitled “ Dreamy eyes,” which, splendidly sung by Mr. Santley, 
was so much liked as to be loudly encored. ‘The same compliment 
awaited the popular singer in Schubert's “ Erl-King ;” while Mozart was 
represented by Osmin’s aria, ‘‘Questi avventurieri infami,” from J/ 
Seraglio. An admirable programme—neither too long nor too short, 
too severe nor too trivial—to which all concerned conspired to do 
justice—C, C.D.T.8.G.0. ° 





Swixpon.—Mr. and Madame d’Este Finlayson’s concert in the Corn 


Exchange was very successful. Madame Finlayson’s “She wore a 
wreath of roses” met with an enthusiastic encore. Mr. Finlayson 
rang “ Rage thou angry storm” with good effect, and his performance 
on the harmonium, of which instrument he is a master, pleased the 
audience beyond measure. This lady and gentleman were assisted by 
pari Rifle Band, whose performance was, on the whole, very 
creditable. 
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SrutraarD.—Mr. Banedict’s cantata, Undine, has been given at 
the Subscription Concerts with great success. ‘The principal vocal 
artists were: Madame Marlowe, Mdlle. Ehnn, Herren Schiirky, 
and A. Jager. Full description of the performance in our next. 


Battap Concert, Sr. James’s Hatt.—Madame Sainton-Dolby, in 
conjunction with Mr. John Boosey, the music publisher, gave a ballad 
concert on Wednesday evening, which attracted an overflowing audience 
to all parts of the hall. The vocalists were—Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. W. H. Weiss, and the Orpheus Gles Union; the instrumentalists : 
Mr. Brinley Richards (aalet). M. Sainton (violinist), and Herr Mey er 
Lutz as accompanist. he singing of the Orpheus Glee Union, under 
the direction of Mr. W. Fielding, called forth from the large audience 
unqualified praise. ‘They were encored in most of their pieces. An 
apology was made for Madam > Siinton-Dolby on the score of indisposi- 
tion. Miss Edith Wynne sang a ballad by Bishop, and one of her 
Welsh melodies. Her singing was characterized by great purity of 
voice and sweetness of expression, constituting one of the attractions of 
the concert. Miss Louisa Pyne, in a song by Benedict, was loudly 
applauded, as was also Madame S\errington in her own song of “ The 
Portrait.” Mr. George Perren and Mr. Weiss, in one or two standard 
effusions, seemed to claim peculiar consideration, and in Braham’s 
famous old duet, ‘* Oh Albion !” were vociferously encored. Mr. Weiss, 
in his own “ Village Blacksmith,” was of course encored. M. Sainton 
performed an Andante and Scherzo by David with brilliant effect. Herr 
Meyer Lutz accompanied all the pieces on the pianoforte. 

Basut-Bazoox. 

Hutt.—The Opera Company, under the direction of Mr. Rosenthal, 
performed Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera on the opening night. Madame 
Lancia, who played Amalia, sang with great taste; her voice has lost 
none of its sweetness and flexibility since she last paid us a visit. Miss 
Alessandri was Ulrica, (the sorceress) and Miss Blanche Cole,. Edgar, 
(the Page), Mr. Parkinson and Mr Rosenthal played the principal 
male characters.—Hull Paper. 


Dusiiy.—Our popular tenor, Mr. Topham, gave a concert on Monday 
last, the 10th inst., in the large concert room of the Exhibition Palace. 
The programme consisted of the first and second parts of Haydn’s 
Creation, Farrant’s anthem, “Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake,”’ 
and selections from Rossini’s Sabat Mater. Tie singers were—Miss 
Helena Walker, Miss Fennell, Mr. Topham, Mr. Peele, Mr. R. Smith, 
and Mr. T. G, Kelly; organist, R. P. Stewart, Mus. D.; conductor, 
M. Joseph Robinson; with a chorus of upwards of two hundred voices, 
Shortly after the doors were opened, the large concert-hall was densely 
crowded by a fashionable audience, and indeed if it was as large again 
it would not have accommodated the numbers who came to hear so 
rarea treat in Dublin, and to testify their appreciation of Mr. Topham’s 
talent as a vocalist ot high attainments, Tne concert opened with the 
first and second parts of The Creation. Miss H+lena Walker, as the 
representative of Gabriel, sang the music in excellent style, her fine 
voice telling with admirable effect, especially in the air, “ With verdure 
clad,” which narrowly escaped an encore. Mr. Topham, who was in 
his best voice, sang the music of Uriel with his usual judgment, 
displaying an amount of artistic skill and dramatic feeling that quite 
won the audience, who applauded him most heartily. Mr. Kelly was 
well up to the mark in the part of Raphael, and sang, “ Rolling in 
foaming billows” capitally, The choruzes were given throughout with 
splendid effect. Mr, Tcpham deserves great credit for the manner in 
which he trained the choir in so short a time, as they consist entirely 
of amateurs, Their singing of Farrant’s Anthem was marked with 
great precision and correctness, that drew down general applause. The 
second part consisted of selections from the.Stabat Mater. Miss Walk r 
and Miss Fennel received a well deserved encore in the duet “ Quis «st 
Homo.” Mr. R. Smith, our old favourite, distinguished himself in the 
bass solo, ‘ Pro peccatis.” Dr. Stewart presided at the organ throw ;h- 
out the performance with great skill, at Mr. Joseph Robinson wiviied 
the conductor’s baton with his usual judgment. Madame Martorelli- 
Garcia has announced her benefit concert for Thursday, the 13th inst, 
I wish her every success, which I am sure she is well entitled to from 
the Dublin public. Pitt Purcet. 


Miss Rosertine Henverson and Mr. Wuirren had the honour of 
singing before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during their visit to Oakley Park, the residence of Sir Edward 
and Lady Kerrison. The comic operetta, Lischen and F'ritzchen (Con- 
versation Alsacienne), and a selection from Miss Gabriel’s Widows 
Bewitched were given for the occasion. Miss Henderson sang the 
sparkling music and acted the vart of the charming Alsacienne con 
amore. The frequent marks ... approval bestowed upon her and Mr. 
Whiffen by the Royal party were as cordial as deserved. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales appeared greatly amused by the quaint 
picture of Alsatian character presented by the two clever artists. The 


fable of the rats, and the song, “ P’tits balais,” as well as the duet, “ Je 
suis Alsacienne,” were particularly successful; and the performance 
altogether was evidently thoroughly enjoyed. Mr, Sydney Naylor was 
the accompanist at the pianoforte. 


Bury Sr. Epmunps.—Mrs. John Macfarren’s performance of pianoforte 
and vocal music, last Monday, attracted a large audience. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s “ Moonlight Sonata,” and selections 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, &c. Miss Robertine 
Henderson gave great delight by her charming execution of the vocal 
pieces, which agreeably contrasted with the pianoforte music, and the 
concert went off to the manifest satisfaction of all present. g 


Srexor Arprtr’s First Sorree Musicaze, took place on Wednesday at 
his residence. Tue fullowing was the programme :—Part I.—Trio (In B 
flat, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello), Mdme. Piatti, Mdlle. Arditi, 
and Signor Pezze—Rubinstein; Duetto, “ Una nottaa Venezia,” Mdme. 
Sinico and Mr. Hohler— Arditi; Rondo, “ Non pid mesta” (Cenerentola), 
Mdlle. Emile Georgi—R»::i i; Andante e Rondo (for violino), Mdlle. 
Emilia Arditi—s rivt; Aria, “Deh vieni”™ (Nozze di Figaro), Mdine. 
Sinico—Mozart. Part 1l.—Chanson, “ Le Cavalier Noir” (first time), 
Mr. Hohler—Arditi; Solo (for violoncello), Signor Pezze —Pezze ; 
New Waltz, ‘“‘ L’Estasi” Mdme. Sinico~Arditi; Romanza, “Si tu 
savais,” Mr, Hohler—Balfe; Duetto, “Spagniolo,” Mdlles. Constance 
and Emilie Georgi—Tradier. At the pianoforte: Signori Bevignani, 
Pilotti, and Arditi. The new chanson and new waltz of Signor Arditi 
was so much admired that Mr. Hohler and Malle. Sinico were each com- 
pelled to sing twice. There was a brilliant and aristocratic company. 
Mdlle. Emilia Arditi’s violin playing was one of the features of the 
evening. 

ee | 


Py From Punch. 
Pre XIV. 


MostcaL ADULTERATION.—Adulterated as everything that we eat 
and drink now-a-days is, excepting eggs perhaps, where will the mania 
stop? We breakfast off adulterated tea and bread and butter, we have 
adulterated soup and beer and jelly at our dinner, with our dessert we 
get a head-ache from adulterated wine, and after it they serve us adul- 
terated coffee. Then the bed on which we toss and tumble in the 
pangs of indigestion is stuffed, we may discover, with adulterated 
feathers, and finally, the doctor whom we send for in the morning 
makes up his prescription with adulterated drugs. Nor is our palate 
the only part attacked. We wear upon our backs adulterated coats, 
and adulterated silk is the material of our neckcloths. Our linen is 
washed weekly with adulterated soap, and our boots are daily polished 
not with brilliant Everett’s—but with adulterated blacking. Half of 
what we read is written in adulterated English, scraps of French and 
Latin being needlessly lugged in; adulterated pictures are vamped up 
for our eyes, while our ears are sorely tried with adulterated music. 

Musical adulteration is performed in this wise. Somebody without 
the brains to write an air himself lays hold of one composed by some 
more gifted writer. This he twists and turns about, first in one key, 
then another, putting what should be the treble in the bass, now 
whispering the tune in the softest of pianos, and then thundering it 
forth in the noisiest of fortes, keeping up the while a hop-and-skip-and- 
jump accompaniment, which so effectually disguises the melody in 
treatment, that they who know it best can with difficulty recognise it, 
All its beauties are disfigured, distorted and destroyed, and a simple 
charming air becomes a complex piece of senseless jingle-jangle. When 
his work is published, the adulterator calls it a “Theme with Varia- 
tions ;” and if he have a name for the concoction of such rubbish, 
thousands of pianos will be thumped with the poor tune until it is 
supplanted by some newer “ composition.” 

What wonder that when girls are taught to practice stuff like this 
they lose all taste for music, and buy whatever trash their teachers 
choose to foist upon them? Playing brainless music is as weakening 
to the mind as reading senseless novels, and for the health of female 
intellects there ought to be a social Act of Parliament to stopit. If 
the pains young ladies take in learning how to knock a tune about on 
the piano were devoted to such works as those of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, their minds as well as fingers would in some measure be 
stretched, and their time would be by no means unprofitably spent. 
‘There is a real pleasure in striving to interpret and give a proper 
utterance to the thoughts of great musicians, and both the player and 
the hearers may be benefited by them. But in studying a fashionable 
“ air with variations,” not mind but merely mechanism is the thing 
required, and all the player aims at is dexterity of fingers. Instead ot 
giving admiration to these musical gymnastics on account of the agility 
and skill which are displayed in them, nine people out of ten who have 
the benefit of hearing them must think it a great pity that so much 





time has been wasted on what gives so little pleasure when it is 
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achieved. Watch the faces in a drawing-room when Miss Thumping- 
ton performs one of these acrobatic morceauz, and you will see the shade 
of boredom spreading as she plays, and that every one will look relieved 
and happy when she finishes. ‘ The Battle of Prague”—or’ Plague— 
was bad enough to have to listen to, but these “airs with variations” 
are infinitely worse; for one can’t help feeling savage that the themes 
of a great master should be put to sucha use. For all who have a 
hand in this adulterated music (whether they be writers, publishers, or 
players) Punch wishes that a Cave of Trophonius were handy, whence 
Silence might be prayed to take all sound out of their works. Blon- 
dinism on pianos is a misuse of dexterity ; and as for giving any praise 
because adulterated music is difficult to play, Punch inclines with Dr. 
Johnson to wish it were impossible. 


[ With Mz. Punon’s hearty greetings to D. Peters. ] 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Asnpown & Parry.—‘ Tarantella,” for the pianoforte, by Henry Trembath. 








Adbertisements, 


HOWARD GLOVER’S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


The Old Woman of Berkeley (Legend) . - The Poetry by Southey 
Love's Philosophy (sung by Mr. Sims Reeves) . P ” Shelley 
The Old House by the Lindens (with a Portrait of Mdlle. Patti) Longfellow 


Mary dear (sung by Mr. Sims Reeves) ° oie - e - « Shelley 
Operetta played with great 


The Songs, Duets, &c., from “ Once too often,” an 
success at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, the Crystal Palace, &€., &c, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HUNTINGTOWEXR,” 
(Scorcn Baap) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
EMILE BERGER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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LIEBHART POLKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By W. KUHE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
blache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
‘Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





NEW EDITION 
THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrart's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


Terrace, 








Just Published, 
THREE DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


No, 1. THE INVITATION (“Oh come thou hither”). 
2. THE QUAIL ( Whence come those sounds along the gale?”’). 
3. THE SISTERS (‘* Come, haste, my.sister dear"). 


Composed by F. HAGEMAN, 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


EMILE BERGER’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 
$. 


* Flora Macdonald’s Lament” (Favourite Scotch Melody), transcribed 
* Huntingtower ” ° . ° ” ” 
“The Bonnie Woods o' Craigie Lea” ” ” 

“ The Flowers of the Forest ” ” 99 

“T love you,” Morceau de Boudoir on Sims Reeves’ popular Ballad 

* Vieni, vieni,” Signor Ferrari's admired Serenade, transcribed . 
“E Scherzo,” Quintet from Verdi’s Un Balloin Maschera. . . 


Bonbons for Young Pianists, arranged without octaves :— 
Devx Bonsons from the Domino Noir— 
No. 1. “ La Belle Inés,” Aragonoise . 
2. “ Ah! quelle Nuit,” Bolero . 
Devx Bowzons from Guillaume Tell— 
No. 1. ‘* Toi que l’oiseau ne suivrait pas,” Tyrollienne . 
2. “Ah! Mathilde, idole de mon Ame,” Petite Fantaisie 
Devx Boysons from Un Ballo in Maschera— 
No. 1. * T’amo si t’amo,”” Mazurka . 
2. * Petite Fantaisie” 
Decx Boysons from The Creation— 
No. 1. “ With verdure clad” 
2. “In native worth” 
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** Santa Lucia,” transcription . ° . ° ° . 
‘* Adestes Fideles " (the celebrated Portuguese Hymn) . ° . . ° 
‘The Wearing of the Green ” (a celebrated Irish air, sung in Arrah na Pogue) 
** A Mother's Prayer" (dedicated to Mrs. J. Holman Andrews) ° ° . 
* Fresh as a rose,” Sims Reeves’ popular Song, transcribed . 
‘Once too often,” Fantasia on Glover's popular Operetta . . ° ° 
‘* Les Echos de Londres,” Grand Fantasia, introducing “Gentle Annie” and 
** Dixy’s Land” (performed by the composer, with immense success, on 
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his provincial tours) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











WALTER MACFARREN’S COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


“‘HAREBELLS,’ 
FIFTH MAZURKA CARACTERISTIQUE, 
AND 


“TARANTELLA.’ 
Four Shillings Each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





PLAYED BY MARIE KREBS. 


EISOLDT’S “PLAYFUL NAIADES.” 4s. 
EISOLDT’S “WINGED STEPS.” 4s. 
EISOLDT’S GRANDE VALSE. 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW EDITION.: 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
AND 
Passages on the Various Modes of Touch, 
WITH 
Advice as to the Proper Mode of Practising; 
ALSO ‘ 
Short Preludes in the Form of Chords, Arpeggioed in each key 


So that a Pianist may play a Prelude before any piece of music of whatever 
. character—(gay, lively, quick, or slow). 


CALCULATED FOR 


PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT 
BY 


Ww. H. HOLMES. 
" Price 5s, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W 





«Just published, price 4s., 


LILIAN WALTZES, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


As performed at Her Majesty's State Balls, and daily by the Orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace. Composed and dedicated to Lapy Esmonpx, Jonnston House, 


BY KARL VOGLER. 


“This set of Waltzes is now all the rage at the Courts of France and Prussia, and 
is acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant and effective Morceauaz de danse that 
has appeared for years.” 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


CZERNY’S ''WENTY-FIVE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and Arranged by HERMANN EISOLDT, of Dresden. Price 10s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PRICE 3d. EACH, 


QLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


E. F. RIMBAULT, LLD, 


FOR FOUR VOICES 


WHAth Organ or Pimoforte Accompurtment, 





. GOD REST YOU, MERRY GENTLEMEN. 
. THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL. 

. THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 

. A VIRGIN MOST PURE. 

. THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 

. 1 SAW THREE SHIPS. 

. THE LORD AT FIRST HAD ADAM MADE. 
. IN EXOELSIS GLORIA. 

. THE FIRST NOEL. 

. THE BOAR’S HEAD CAROL. 

. SONG OF THE ANGELS. 

. HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


_ — 
Ss = ©} 


Per Dozen at 3s. Postrace Freer. 








Price 4s., limp cloth, 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


FOR THE MERRY TIME OF CHRISTMAS, 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


E. F. RIMBAULT, LLD,, 


ARRANGED FOR FOUR VOICES, 


GHith Organ or Pimoforte Accompaniment, 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold 
and Colours, on extra fine paper, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, &c., suitable for presents, price 10s. 6d. 








METZLER & CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 





Signor Cito Tattei’s 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse 

Il Folletto (6:!>p) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D’Estate (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. 





Mergellina (Barcarole) . 
La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 
Souvenir D'Italie (Nocturne) 


Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 


The Fairy’s Dream . 


~_ rrr eK. ek ke ek mR Ow 
eo coeccelUcCHOCcCUCPOlCr Pe lCUlOl oe ®: 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Non E Ver. 
Non Torno. (Romanza) 


(Romanza) 


Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 





LONDON: 


UTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, containing 59 of 
his best compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. Sreaaatt. 
Price 6s., limp cloth. 








HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. I., containing 29 Original 
Compositions, Edited and selected by Dr. Srzacatt., Price 6s., 
limp cloth. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., containing 26 Origi- 
nal Compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. Srxq@aut. 
Price 6s., limp cloth. 

*,* The two Vols. in one, cloth boards, price 12s, 
compriee all the choicest works of ApotPH Hesse, 


These 


WELY’S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE ORGAN, Op. 36. 


The six books in one volume, limp cloth, price 6s. 


J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, containing the follow- 
ing new and Original Compositions: Six Preludes; ‘Tocata; Move- 
ment in B flat major; Movement in B minor; Introduction and 
Air, with variations; Grand Fantasia in C minor, Several of 
these compositions have been performed by Mr. Best at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, with remarkable success, In one 
volume, large type, oblong size, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, a collection of 12 
entirely new and Original Compositions of various kinds for the 
Organ, &e. Ina large volume, large type, oblong.size, price 
7s, 6d., cloth. 





HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, a collection of 
12 short and Original pieces, intended as exercises for the Pedal 
Obligato, with introductory remarks and instructions by the 
author. Price 5s., cloth. 


HENRY SMART’S 50 PRELUDES AND INTER- 


LUDES for the Organ. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


J. T, STONE’S POPULAR ORGAN-BOOK, price 6s., 
cloth gilt, contains Eighteen Compositions, by Mozart, Rossini, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Handel, Pergolesi, Mendelssohn, &c. Ar- 
renged for the Organ by J. 'T. Stone. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 








SUNG BY 
Mapame RUDERSDORFF, Moutz. DE EDELSBERG, 
Mouizx. BETTELHEIM, Miss JULIA ELTON, 

Miss ROBERTINE HENDERSON, Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 
Miss ELEONORA WILKINSON, Mapame TREBELLI, 
Mapamz PATEY-WHYTOCK, Moutz, DRASDIL, 

AND 


Mademoiselle TITIENS. 
RANDEGGER'’S 


ADMIRED AND POPULAR CANZONE, 


“BEN E RIDICOLO” 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


“JOYOUS LIFE” 


An English Adaptation of “BEN E RIDICOLO.” 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Editions are Published in the Keys of E, F, and G, for Contralto, 
Mezzo-Soprano, and Soprano. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S 


“BEN E RIDICOLO” 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Piano Soto or Duet, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








KUHE’S 


“BEN E RIDICOLO” 


BRILLIANT PIECE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


MARRIOTT'S 


“JOYOUS LIFE” 


WALTZ ES. 


Piano Solo or Duet, 4s,; Orchestra, 4s. 6d.; Septet, 3s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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